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499 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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499 


e 
Mr. GHO. W. CARLETON, Publisher, has ‘remov 
his Publication Office and Bookstore to 499 Broadway, 
just above Broome Street, where he has just received new 
Sapleart his latest publications. 
499 8T. ELMO—TO-DAY. 499 
8T. ELMO, the fa- 


Mr. CARLETON publishes this morning, 
mous new Pe by Miss Augusta Evans, author of “ Beulah,” 
Thousands and thousands of copies have been ordered in ad- 
vance, and those who have read the early sheets pronounce it the 
finest a. novel ever pula’, S without any exception 
Miss Evans has s' her previous novels; and 
ST. ELMO at at the head of Am fiction, 


The volume is elegant) to ey rice $2, making a 
beautiful book for prams . 


G. W. CARLETON, Publisher, New York. 
49 LAUS VENEBRIS. 499 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE’S new and meteoric 
venue ty “LAUS VEN So AND tae POEMS,” 
nite unable ly the demand the presses 
bus Toen petating om it ost ever since it’ sithoagh the proses 
a edition is ready this day, and will probably 
oo an hour, so whoever ¥ wants apy had better come for 
once, 
The leading reviews and papers are go by Samus praising and tear- 


it to pieces : but it nevertheless is to be known 
ms! volume of — y Doe and finer than 
y -W 


ember century. $1 75. 

G CARLETON, Publisher, New York. 

THE ART OF . AMUSING, 499 

of the best books to put tin ov" hand is that most 

and a nee thing, just pub! and selling as fast as 
made, en 


THE ART OF. AMUSING. 











if can be 


A collection of erry games, odd tricks, pow pa 
les, and new charad yo to amuse eve rybody, an 
all to amuse everybody else. Full of ouggestions for a 
cals, tableaux, a ents of parlor and family amasements, 
&c. , With nearly 156 illustrative ive pletares. as Pri 


ice 
More fun and  kgy my ~ can mm be produced by this charming 
than can be found in apy other manner, and every 
pose have a copy to ) help make the Winter evenings 


a. W. CARLETON, Publisher, New York. 
OUR_ ARTIST 
IN Panu 499 


¢ Publisher has now ready tt the FOURTH THOYSAND of 
’s little Book of Comis Adventures in South America, 


OUR ARTIST | IN PERU. 
Illustrated Volume, »: 





ze 


A a by the author of “Our Artist in 


‘Caba.” Price $1 50, desutifa ly printed and bound. 

Memphis Argus says that. “it is admirable as an illus- 
trated — and as choice as the best scenes at the — 

ore than l convey, and compelling la 
oes are intermingled. * ; 
PB doy + join “Carle: 
body els the comical | Waa 
Some! else aa not the 
od, being unfi y cise say the author. 

G. W. CARLETON, Publisher, New York. 
499 AN EXQUISITE PRESENT. 499 
io Snpes the most attractive Christmas book for a Holiday pre- 


THE CULPRIT FAY, ILLUSTRATED. 





A 


«| HOSIERY, 


Underwear, 


THE LARGEST VARIETY 


AT 


No. 


ADAMS’, 


637 BROADWAY. 





HISTORY OF THE CAMPAIGN OF MOBILE, 
INCLUDING THB CO-OPERATIVE OPERATIONS OF 
GENERAL WILSON’S CAVALRY IN ALABAMA, 

By Brevet Masorn-Gun. C. C. ANDREWS, 

Wir Maps anp ILLUSTRATIONS, 

1 Vol., 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 


“ Unquestionably the finest Loy of Military history since 

— 8, and contains the best mili maps ever published 
this coun } wae it is An to the teens soldier, it 
will also rized by every patriotic as comb’ a 

— —. - — who have borne te brunt of the 


inca, and sod impartially” ms Se Bests Tene re = 


mise of tay ne is in fact one of the best contribu- 
cchingees Oke eve 7S been made to the literature of the war.”— 


* Woes offer 
his Tees 
Edited 


mee VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
198 BROADWAY. 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
In Press, ig A THE CAMPAIGN OF barn 
LORS A ions of the Confed 
— 5 large Maps and Portrait of “ a 
By Jed. Hote Hotchkiss and Wm. Allan—on the 
” Jackson. 1 vol., 8yo, cloth. 





by J 
45; full moroceo 


ions by Arthur —_ 
his exquisite volume has 


og antique, #8 cloth, gilt sides 

been reparation fi 

at tn expense of many thousand and will be 
sn edition without Uluatations, 81 25 


ve holiday book of  oensen. ; 
G. W. CARLETON, Publisher, New York. 
JUST PDBLISHED. 


THE DARK YEAR OF DUNDEE. 


A of the Scottish Reformation, o: blish: 
ed wee dae » eiginally pel ed in 


12m0. Musi, $1 50. 
Mailed free to any part of the United States on receipt of the 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
187 GRAND STREET, NEW YORY. 


pon penrEe rT ereren pellet leet os 


‘Hope’ 
90 Paternoster Row 
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KALOOLAH. 


G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
L 
KALOOLAH : The Adventures of Jona Romer, of Ni 
W. &. Maro, M.D. With Two Iastrations Neutucket, 
» Pp. 500, 
cei enn “ Robinson 
“* By far the it 
nite: me s octaating 2 bythe recat inve 
the the “ arabian sees sighs" _-Demometie Roxio: 
IL 


we have 
inventions of 


PUTNAM’S RAILWAY CLASSIO8. 
Works, 16mo. Sor, caktmen The first is 
vines ue A TRAVELLER Complete 
+ Steel Plates, 16mo., paper. 7% cents, wa 
iL 


sugoRerOwa YOR HOUSRHOLD ISRARIRA tn, mow 
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The Art Journal, 


' 4 RECORD OF THE FINE ARTS, ARTS INDUs- 
TRIAL, AND THE ARTS OF DESIGN AND 


MANUFACTURES. 


The Universal Hxhibition, Paris. 


ART JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


The proprietors of the ART JOURNAL announce their inten - 
tion to issue, during the year 1867, an InLusrRaTED CaTa- 
LOGUE of the principal objects of Art-Manufacture contained 
in the UntversaL Exuzsrrron of the works of all nations to 
be held at Paris, 


It will be'edited by Mr. S. C. Hatz, who edited the “ ll- 


in | lustrated Catalogue,” which accompanied the ArT JouRNAL 


in 1851; also that issued with the Arr Journat in 1862. 
He will be aided by an efficient staff; and confidence is 
anticipated that labour, energy, and liberal expenditure will 
*|secure excellence in the several departments of the 
work, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
For One Year.............. bicieiedsasene $15 00 


“e" Subscribers will oblige by ordering early to prevent 
delay and disappointment. 


VIRTUE AND YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


BS Dey Street, New Work, 


PIG sindncicic pisececcaecebacssas 18 Tremont Row. 
CHICAGO,......00seeeeeeeeeeee-l1? SOUTH Crake Sremnr. 
Toronto, 0. yn” amp 7 Younex Sraxar. .° 


And all Booksellers. 
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THE ALBION } 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M, 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 





THE UNITED STATES AND 


MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, | (Pact 


calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 


20, 
Feb. 27. 





FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Ohief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage.....9100 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage... .$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage. .....$80 
payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board, 
of these will not be accountable 
qalosbios unless Bills of yon. ate 
Freight or Passage, spply to 
B. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


' NATIONAL STEAM NAVICATION Co. 
(LIMITED.) 





Stoerage at half these rates, meals included. An 
Surgeon is attached to each vessel.—For further 
freight or passage, apply 10 


GARRISON & ALLEN, Agents, 5 Bowling Green. 





BRAZIL GROVER & BAKER'S 








LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


te Lendon or Brest, $110, $75, and $30, 
currency, carsion Tickets at Reduced rates Ovatisbte for six 
mon’ 


idonstennstae’ Captain Gleadell, from New York, March 2. 


om New York, March 16 SEWING. MACHINES, 


Stitt Captain Dixon, trom New York, April 16] 496 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The British Iron Steamshi 


TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW bata. LS r cent. 


YOR oling ot — A Steamship of this 





Sailing from Pier 47 North River, every pert 
The -size of all these ye ae of 
wr SS very spacious State 


regular rates. 
be token et gh — om h Ley ! Lading given, to 


Havre, Antwerp, peesion 


For apply Chas < WHITNEY. 26 Broadwa: 
For frelgnt apply at & at he 8 South Stree’ . 


CELLA, will leave Pier No. 3, 
7 River, for London, calling at Brest, on Saturday, March 2. 

til further notice the steamers of this line will call at Brest 
to ia passengers. checked and tickets sold through 


HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 
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oy A The ay ey 
8. Mails, 


BVERY SATURDAY, 
BEVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 44, North River. 


G@ AT QUEENSTOWN 
sailing twice a week, carrying 


Rooms, accommodations RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 

and fare are uns' a the = ) lower than by any other BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
An experienced jurgeon on each ship, free of o— Tickets PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAVABLE IN CURRENCY. 

are issued in this country to wishing to y Go pee Finst Capin ........... $110 00 | Srmmnaes ............. 
of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown d) fo: Do. 

68 oa le here in curren 


cy. 
for apy am Fey ——~ le at any Bank in G: 
oe — ee | payab y reat Bri- 
Passage from New York to er EE or Liverpool— 








to London....115 4 = to London... ao oe CURTAIN 


Do. to Paris,.... .125 


RY ~y 


oe = be bought here 


_CABIN, $100; rUrrencien $30—payable in Currency. at moderste rates 
ha oy eo Passage apply st the Orrices or Tam Com- 

PANY, wer and tenet for tickets at the 

of the Snag | ——— Euamage Ciliee 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





to Paris.......45 © 
at by Ayn = A Steamers, First Cabin, $110; Steer- 


(2 OMT sere, Hamburg, Bremen, ae.) DECORATIONS | 


Bteerage passage from roe or Queensto 
by persons 


“i further a a ¢ the Company’s offices, 
* "15 Broadway, New York. 


B45. 
for their 


IN SATIN DAMASK, BROCATELLE, 


SILK TERRY, PLAIN SATIN, 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’s 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA. 


POR HAVANA VIA NASSAU, N. P. 


The British and North American Royal Mail Steam Packet 


Touching at Mexican Ports, and Carrying the U.S. Mail. | Company’s New Steamer 
TuRoves 1x Twenty-two Dara. 





CORSICA, Capt. Lz Mzssunime, 


will sail for the above ports, from the Company’s Wharf, at 
Jersey City, on 


o ceccecces Saturpar, March 23. 


WORSTED REP, LACE CURTAINS. 


CORNICES AND PIER GLASSES, 


LINEN, : 








ae “aha OD FRGIOD .ncccccsccvcccsccocccccccecsccces $45 00 t 
BP MEER ccoccmeccesoccetcnssencscoccoocs 50 00 QUILTS, AND BLANKETS, f . 
Payable in Gold or its equivalent. Z 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 
One of the above lendid Steamshipe will : 
No. 42, North Kiver, foot Sot Cenal Steet as pb tg hin E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. SHEETINGS AND PILLOW CASINGS. 
on the Ist, 1th and — of TE To (except when those ; 
dates fall on Sunday, and j SaroRDaY for TAPSCOTT’S TABLE DAMASK AND NAPKINS, ; 
Company's steamships from Panama for 84M CttigjLONDON AND LIVERPOOL 


Departures of 1st and 2ist connect at Panama with steamers 
or Sours Paciric and CanTRaL AMERICAN Ports. Those of Ist 
touch at ManzanILLo. 

Departure of 11th of each month ee Sazects with new steam line 


fee Roem fate an = com oe 
Steamers of connect with 
mcamer fhe company any Caine Lhe, leaving San Francine 


PASSAGE OFFICE, 
86 South Street, New York. 


Drafts on England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 


TAPSOOTT'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, sail every 


X LINE OF LONDON PACKETS, sail every ten days. 


Monnr eee te OC ne eee es eee 


their friends, or Remrr 
wee pe tz 


TAPSOCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South Street. 


r 
« 


PIANO AND TABLE COVERS. 
WALRAVEN, 
No. 686 BROADWAY. . 


BELOW FOURTH STREET 





discharges, Harty Fans. 
aa Hundred Pounds s 
vers accom) and attend to 
children without male protectors. ~ tes pee on doak wht 





baggage , ba 
Pree to end doen eal and passengers, whol ENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 
ba EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE. 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 


F. R. BABY, Agent. 





ny by Se Bg] 


Recommended 
NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. feslonal Men, as the chespest, helthies 


the world! 





4 Ne ~ HORACE WATERS Sgr, sane t 
and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OR ; 
GANS, who at ree we and pag imnees Ly oe : 
M for the ; 
lew seven Octave Piano, $275 


$235. N 
Weweeme, Bo. a8 Resee, SS for secoa 
hand os. Pianostuned and repaired. WORACE WATERS. 





Pursicrans, and Pro- N ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN, EDUCATED IN LON 
and best beverage in DON and Paris, and an ¢ Gov: de- 


sires additional pupils for French, German, M or Dra 


og Few te all the | or, being accustomed to literary labour, would copy, translate, or 
= sketches 


in prose or verse. 
Isola, care of G. Mitchels, Req., 20 North William 

















via SOUTHAMPTON. ~ Ne York Observer, Address, 
The or tus Norra Gran Liorp ran Here bn "ot the New Coll Stains, and MEY. DL Street, New York. 
See tho United Staten ene yerean nd Southampton, carry: BLL, of Hartford. By the MEW ELLUC'S EAU ANG WE cnn 
—| 20: Ji ; 
1 3 180T; Fob: $28. From, Bo 105 dans ever sone, enrerente Soa make ner aie Di Tie Bes? AND MosT FLEAS 
Foe 8, 23. 'M. nee From NEW Ji $6, + | than Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) cise STRENGTHENING bag es ioe Ine oot 
rice’ of Passage — now Mew Yoax , "7 YOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS NORTH AND SOUTH. GIARICR to the Breath. 
$70; Sisernge 700 Siem Buauaae to" Naw Lous wir Ce |, Te Trade Suppliod through the New York City Wholemle} | ¥7™ DELLUC & Co., 
Din, $126; Second Cabin, $85; Steerage, $47 50. Price of passage, Grocers, or ; eS 
Payable in gold or ite in 154 READE STREET, NEW YORK. P OBUSIOAL : \ 
vessels t to London and Hull, for which ‘ — mo 
through bills of lading RICHARD DAVIES, Proprietor, U 4 . 
SASenee athe taal to coh vend, and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. ig deairions of protecting our customers oad 8 A pabtle 
through Post office. to closely observe that they 
Bills Of Lading but those of the Company will be RISE AT 8 rie ae eT als sm ELLUGS EAU ANGELIQUE. 
Bila of Lading il poiively not be delivered before goods are hey ediclnea they to every YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
— pronehitis, Inflammatory aflction eae | FRANCIS & LOULTREL, 
, Southampton and have uestioned ho have end Bookbinders, Maren Lame ; 
"For teedid wpemgwyir bo acogeeang] iy expodive the operation Ontars reoalve prompt sttention. We supply everything noe 
















































































































































rible. He had learned from Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge some} not one thought of the agony of such love ed and 
ot the facts which she had communicated to Routh: slighted ; of her utter loneliness ; of her complete abandon- . 
Felton’s intention of visiting Homburg at about the pecod of ment of all her life to him, intruded bm the tumult of his 
the year which had reached, his di from | angry mind. He could have cursed love which had*so 
Paria, and the unbroken silence since maintained towardsher {served him, now that it had threatened opposition to his 
as towards Mr. Felton himself, schemes of passion and of crime. He did curse it, and her, 
deeply, bitterly, we — shade after another of fierce evil ex- 
crossed ace. 


Tiiere was truth in what she had said, apart from the 
maudlin sentiment from which not even the strongest-minded 
woman, he supposed, could wholly free herself—there was 
truth, a stern, hard truth. He could indeed escape now, tak- 
ing with him just enough money to enable them to live in de- 
cent comfort, or to make a fresh start in a distant land, where 
only the hard and honest industries throve and came to good. 
How he loathed the thought! How his soul sickened at the 
tame, miserable prospect! He would have loathed it always, 
— bog | — eat he bay friends ro tees = now, 
are a collector of photographs; perhaps you have one of| when he feared her, when he was tired of her, when he hated 
Arthur ?”’ F Orns. pemage. 3 her, to contemplate such a life-now, was worse—well Jnot worse 

“I had one, Mr. Felton,” replied Mrs, Bembridge, gra-| than death, that is always the worst of all things toa bad 
ciously, “and would have shown it to Mr. Dallas with plea-| man, but something too bad to be thoughtof. There was 
sure yesterday, but, unfogtunately, I have lost it in some un- | truth in what she had said, and the knowledge of what was 
accountable way.” in his own thoughts, the knowledge she did not share, made 

“ Indeed,” said Mr. Felton ; “ thatis very unfortunate. Was|itallthe moretrue. 
it not in your book, then ?” Supposing he determined to denounce George, and suppos- 

“TI wore it in a locket,” said the lady, with a very slight ac- et refused to aid him, wiat then? Then he must 
cession to the rich colour in her cheek—“ a valuable locket, | Only set her at defiance. If such a wild impossibility as her be- 
too. Iam going to have it cried.” traying him could become real, it would be useless.. She was 

“ Allow me to have that done for you,” said Mr. Fel-| his wife; she could not bear witness against him ; in that lay 
ton. “If you will describe the locket, and can say where|his strength and security, even should the very worst, the 
you were yesterday, and what time, I will take the neces-| most inconceivably unlikely of human events come to pass. 
sary steps at once; these may not succeed, you know; we| And he would set her at defiance! He kept up no reticence 
can bu 2? with himself now. Within a few days a change had come 

So Mrs. Bembridge described the lost trinket accurately, | upon him, which would have been terrible even to him, had 
and the visit came to a conclusion. As the two gentlemen| he studied it. Hehated her. He hated her, not ouly because 
were leaving the house, they met Mr. Carruthers, who ac- | he had fallen madly in love with another woman and was day 
costed Mr. Felton with stately kindliness, and, entering at|by day becoming more enslaved by this new passion; not 
once into conversation with him, prevented the interchange | chiefly even because ot this, but because she was a living link 
of any comment upon the interview which had just taken | between him and the pe That this should have happened 
place between the uncle and nephew. George lefi the elder}now! That she should have right and reason, common sense, 
gentlemen together, and turned his steps towards Harriet’s| and all the force of probability on her side, in urging him to 
lodgings In a few minutes he met her and joined her in her | ly, now—now when he was prospering, when the success of 
walk, as Routh had seen from the window. & new speculation in which he just engaged would, with 

He stood there, long after George and Harriet had passed | almost absolute certainty, bring him fortune—this exasperated 
out of sight, thinking, with sullen desperate , of all she} him almost to a point o! azy. : 
had said. He felt likean animal inatrap. All hiscareand| Then there srose before his tossed and tormented mind the 
cunning, all his caution and success, had come to this. vision of a blissfal possibility. This other beautiful, fascina- 

It was strange, perhaps—if the probability of the strange- bow | woman, who had conquered him by a glance of her im- 
ness of anything in such a condition of mind as his can be| perial eyes, who had beckoned him to her feet by a wave of 
defined—that he seldom th t of the dead man. No cu-| ber imperial hand—could he not make her love him well 
riosity about him had troub! the triumph of Routh’s| enough to sacrifice herself for him also? Migig he not es- 
schemes. He had met so many men in the course of his life |cape from the toils which were closing around him into a 
who were mere waifs and strays in the world of pleasure and | new, a glorious liberty, into a life of wealth, and pleasure and 
swindling, who had no ties and no history ; about whom no-|love? She had yielded so immediately to the first influence 
body cared; for"whom, on their disappearance from the|he had tried to exert over her; she had admitted him so 
haunts in which their presence had been familiar, nobody in-| readily to an intimacy to whose impropriety, according to 
quired, that one more such instance, however emphesined by | the strict rules of society, she had unhesitatingly avowed her- 
self aware and indifferent; she had evinced such undisguised 
pleasure in his society, and had accepted his unscrupulous 
homage so unscrupulously, that he had as much reason as a 
coarse-minded man need have desired for building up a fabric 
of the most presumptuous hope. 

As these thoughts swept over him, Routh turned from the 
window, and began again to stride up and down the room. 
His dark face cleared uy, the hot blood spread itself over his 
sallow cheek, and his deep-set eyes sperkled with a sinister 
light. The desperate expedient to which he had resorted on 
the previous day had gained him time, and time was every- 
thing in the game he designed to play. The discovery would 
not be made for some time by George Dallas. When it should 
be made, his triumph might be secured, he might be beyond 
the reach of harm from such a cause, safe in an elysium, with 
no haunting danger to disturb. The others concerned might 
be left to their fate—left to get out of any difficulty that 
might arise as best they could. The time was short but that 
would but inspire him with more courage and confidence ; 
the daring of desperation was a mood which suited Stewart 
Routh well. 

Hours told in such cases. The fire ard earnestness. with 
which he had spoken to the beautiful widow had evidently 
foe pag and, he thought, touched her. Ifthe demonstration . 
had not been made in his own favour, but in that of another, 
no one would have more readily understood than Stewart 
Routh how much beauty of form and feature counts for in 
the interpretation of emotion, how little real meaning there 
may be in the beam of a dark bright eye, how little genuine 
emotion in the flush of a rose-tinted cheek. But it was his 
to | own case, and precisely because it was, Stewart Routh inter- 

preted every sign which his captor had made according to 
his wishes rather than by the iight of his experience. Indeed, 
he had little experience of a kind to avail him in the present 
instance; his experience bad been of stronger, even more 
dangerous types of womanhood than that which Mrs. Bem- 
bridge represented, or of the infinitely meaner and lower. As 
he mused and brooded over the vision which had flashed upon 
him, not merely as a possibility to be entertained, as a hope 
to te cherished, but as something ‘certain and definite to be 
done, his spirits, his cou , his audacity rose, and the dark 
cloud of dread and foreboding fell from him. He had so long 
known himself for a villain, that there was not even a momen- 
tary recoil in his mind from the exceeding baseness of the 
proceeding which he contemplated. 

“Tcan count upon a fortnight,” he said to himself, while 
completing a careful toilet, “and by that time I shall either. 
be away from all this with her, or [ shall be obliged to put 
George Dallas in jeopardy. If I fail with her—but I won’t 
think of failure; 1 cannot fail.” He lett a message for Har- 
riet, to the effect that he should not dine at home that day 
(but without any explanation of his further movements), ang 
went out. 


































The information she had to give was in itself so satisfac. 
tory, 80 tranquillizing, that Mr. Felton, who had no reason to 
expect obedience from his son, felt all his fears—very dim 
yaa oy in comparison with those which had assailed 

8 mind—assuaged. It was only when his nephew 
had } ay him some very expressive looks, and he had seen 
the dark eyes of Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge directed un- 

quivocally toward the allegorical timepiece which consti- 
tuted one of the chief glories of the Schwarzchild mansion, 
that he said— ‘i 

. oor has never seen his cousin, Mrs. Bembridge, 

and have no likeness of him with me. I know you 
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Ritecatuce. 


CHARLES VY. AT THE CONVENT OF YUSTE. 
Shade ae sunshine play alternate on the convent’s massy 


walls; 
In the cloister’s dim seclusion soft the stealthy footstep falls; 
In the quiet garden alleys underneath the citron’s shade, 
Pace the monks with open missals, downcast eyes, and silent 


Birds are bees are humming, trees are whisperin; 
while through ail re 


Steals the silver tinkling, tinkling of the distant fountain 

' Far away, the wild Sierras stretch their ridges dim and 
2% Carving weird ang warlike phantoms in the blue and daz- 
4 Rising still savage grandeur, till they reach the bounding 
a of their country, bulwarks of chivalrous 
Who comes hither, slowly sauntering, pausing oft awhile 


Arms across 80 calmly folded, head declining on his breast ? 
More than common spirit lurketh in the bright and clear blue 


eye; 
More than \ cn toil and travail in the brows’ deep fur- 


rows 
Weight of years and weight of trouble somewhat bow the 
ip te form, 
warm 








But the haughty heart within it still is beating quick and 
Tron heart that knew no bending, when the storm was fierce 
Sour above the thunder’s roaring, dared the lightning, braved 
‘ ‘Stalwart heart that still was foremost in the serried ranks of 
Tilumphed o’er the Gallic legions, foiled the Moslem’s sci- 
Hispay — ee proud Burgundians; trusty Flemings, true 


rs of wild Galicia, cavaliers of Old Castile ; 
empire of the Old World; half the treasures of the 
ew— 


gold-flowing rivers, silver-mines of rich Peru ; 
er the sun ariseth, throwing o’er the hills his 


his dying radiance lingers on the lakes and 


streams ; 
; as human foot can wander, far as human eye can scan, 
~ wed the nations, poured the treasures, marched the legions 
for one man. : 
\ Yéthe standeth there serenely underneath the chestnut 


his own sinister connection with him, made little impression 
on Stewart Routh. Looking back now in the light of this 
revelation, he could not discover that any intimation had 
ever been afforded to, or had ever been overlooked by him. 
The dead man had never dropped a hint by which his inden- 
tity might have been discovered, nor had he, on the other 
hand, ever betrayed the slightest wish or purpose of conceal- 
ment, which probably would have aroused Routh’s curio- 
sity, and set his investigative facuities to work. He had 
never speculated, even at times when all his callousness and 
cynicism did not avail to make him entirely oblivious of the 
past, on the possibility of his learning anything of the history 
of Philip Deane; he had been content to accept it, as well as 
its termination, ag among’the number of the wonderful mys- 
teries of this wonderful life, and had, so far a3 in him lay, dis- 
missed the matter from his mind. Nothing that had ever 
happened in his life before had given him such a shock as the 
discovery he had made yesterday. * 

The first effect on him has been seen ; the second, ensuing 
on his conversation with his wife, was a blind and desperate 
rage, ofa sort to which he had rarely yielded, and of whose 
danger he was dimly conscious, even at its height. He was 
like a man walking on a rope at a giddy elevation, to whom 
the first faint symptoms of vertigo were making themselves 
felt, who was invaded by the death-bringing temptation to 
look down and him. The solemn and emphatic 
warning of his wife had had its effect upon his intellect, 
though he had hardened his heart against it. It was wholly 
impossible that her invariable ju mt, perception, and rea- 
sonableness—the qualities to which he had owed so much in 
all their former life—could b i diately valuel 







And gentle air of summer playeth lightly on his brow. 
. Gone sceptre of the monarch, gone the priceless pearl 


gem ; 
Gone the purple robe of splendour, gone the rega! diadem. 
March fall of itogdoms, tate of war he little heeds, 
Knee on the chapel pavement with his missal and his 
to the simple brethren, chanting loud the matin 


D 
Or th@ holy Ave Mary, wafted through the twilight dim. 
He ow Go _ sternest lessons, he hath learned them 
w 


deep experience kvoweth which their silent teachings 
Not the wildest hold of empire can the mind’s expansion 


fill; A 
Vain the p of worldly power, worldly riches vainer still. 
/ High o'erall the Barth can offer, Heaven's allurements beck- 


On OD. 
And the crown that never fadeth by the victor shall be won. 


« BLACK SHEEP. 
. By Edmund Yates. 
Boox III. . 
CHAPTER VII.—DURING THE LULL. 
On the ted day, at the appointed hour, Mr. Felton, 


Pte 








— and rebelled in vain. 

the whirl of his thoughts there was fierce torture, which 
he strove unavailingly to subdue: the impossibility of evad- 
ing the discovery which must soon be made; the additional 
crime by which alone he could hope to escape suspicion ; a 
sudden unborn fear that Harriet would fail him in this need 
—a fear which simply signified despair—a horrid, baffled, fa- 
rious helplessness ; and a tormenting, overmastering passion 
for a woman who treated him with all the calculated cruelty 
of coquetry—these were the conflicting elements which strove 
in the man’s dark, bad heart, and rent it between them, as he 
stood idly by the window where his wife had been accustom- 
ed to sit and undergo her own form of torture. 

By degrees one fear got the mastery over the others, and 
Routh taced it boldly. It was the fear of Harriet. Suppose 
the worst came to the worst, he th t, and there was no 
other way of escape, would she suffer him to sacrifice George? 
could do it; the desperate resource which he had never 
hinted to her was within his reach. They had talked over all 
bilities in the beginning, and had agreed Me a plan 
direction of flight in certain contingencies, but he had al- 
ways entertained the idea of denouncing George, and now, by 
the aid of Jim Swain, he saw his way to doing so easily and 

. Harriet had always been a difficulty, and now 
the obstacle assumed portentous proportions. He had no 


— Gere eet 


accom by his nephew, called on Mrs. P. Ireton Bem- 
wie yee received the two gentlemen with no remarkable 

Coquetry was 80 parable from her nature and 
habits, she not forbear 


1 B a2? 41 


: 
| 
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“I do not see the force of your reasons for objecting to my 
introducing you to my mother,” said George to Har- 
riet. He Unerethers had passed them in an open carriage 

during their walk, and George had urged Harriet to make his | ; 


a 


mother’s acquaintance. 
“Don’t you?” she replied, with a smile in which weariness ? 
and sadness led. “I think you would, if you thought 
over thom a little, They include the necessity for avoiding 
anything like an unpleasant or tegen impression on her 
mind, and you know, ” she , anticipating and 
by a gesture, “if she remembers your 


elt it; ot oo y —— t consideration 
ur 8 anger Ted 

* Aa for that L satire you he ib everything is kind to 

me now,” 

“Tam happy to hear it; but do not, therefore, fall into an 
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things 
inevitable end, yielding to the lassitude of 
oN over her? Should she 
ment to use in a renewed appeal to her hus- 
vfight in which she saw the sole pect of 
provid: herself with the power of hima 
rupture had taken place between herself and Dallas, and her 
wer of guiding him was gone? Thetemptation was strong, 
Bat caution, habitual to her, instinctive in her, restrained her. 
Not yet, she thought: this may be my next move, George re- 
peated his question— 


nH 
te 
& 


you want to get rid of me?” 
.” she answered, “I do not, George. I was only led 
into overstating what Ido want, that you should conform to 


wide- excursion 

crossed the Channel, and rifled the gardens and the woods of 
sadves of tesshaneia tea eam clase of tenes Coae 
avenue 8 ump o 
Clare et ey foved. wlll oc eel 

George finished a drawing very carefully from the sketch 
which he had made of the avenue of = and, thinking 
over his approaching communication to Harriet, he had taken 
the drawing from its place of concealment in his desk, and 
was looking at it, wondering whether the storm of the past 


a note 


It told him that Routh had been summoned to London, on 
important business, by a telegram,—“ from that mysterious 
Flinders, no doubt,” thought rge, as he looked ruefully at 
the note,—and that they were on the point of starting from 
Homburg. “Seven v’clock” was_ written on the top of the 
sheet. ki J were gone then; pen vn gone for hours. It was 
very provoking. ow dreary the place looked after the 
storm! How o~ the air had become! How much he 
— Arthur would “turn up,” and that they might all get 
away 


JOHN SMITH, ESQUIRE, GENTLEMAN. 








ar step-father’s reasonable wishes. He has been g 

% you be you just towards him.” 
I will,” said George, warmly. “ I wonder how far he will 
Mf good-will. I wonder—” he paused ; 
f Clare Carruthers was on his lips; in another mo- 
ment he would have spoken of her to Harriet. He would have 
told her of the self-reproach, mingled, however, with hope, 
which daily grew and throve in the congenial soil of his san- 
guine nature; he would have pierced Harriet’s heart with a 
new sorrow, afresh remorse, by telling her of another life, 
young, innocent, and beautiful, involved in the storm about 
to burst, whose threatenings were already sounding in the 
air.* But it was 2 to oe name of Clare Senaien = 
never to be spoken by rge to Harriet. Apparen e 
had not heard his last words; her attention had caged she 
Was very weary. 

“I must go home,” she eaid, abruptly. ‘We are close to 
your mother’s house. You had better go to her now; she has 
returned from her drive.” 

“ Let me see you home,” said George; “ pray don’t dismiss 
me in this way. 

“No, no,” she said, hurriedly; “let me have my own 
way, please. You will come tome to-morrow, and let me 
know your plans.” 

She stood still,and put out her hand so decidedly in the 
attitude of farewell, that he had no choice but to take leave 
of her. They parted on the shaded road, close to the garden 
gate of Mr. Carruthers’s house. As Harriet walked away 
with her ysual rapid step, George looked after her very sadly. 

“ Bhe is fearfully changed,” he said; “I never saw anything 
like it. Since I went to Amsterdam she might have lived 
twenty years and been less altered. Can it be that my uncle 
is right, that Routh ill-treats her? I wonder if there’s any 
truth in what those fellows said last night about him and 
Mrs. P. Ireton? It thereis, it’s an infernal shame—an infernal 
shame.” And George Dallas opened the little gate in the 
wall, and walked up the garden with a moody countenance, 
on which, however, a smile showed itself as he lifted his hat 
gayly to his mother, who nodded to him from the window 
above. Hie spirits rose unaccountably. The tive infor- 
mation which Mrs. Bembridge had afforded Mr. Felton relative 
to his son’s expected arrival had immensely relieved George’s 
mind. He was satisfied with the progress of his novel; day 
by day his mother’s health was improving. His prospects 
were bright. The distressing recollection of Deane, and the 
unhappy consequences of the tragedy, were becoming light 
and easy to him; sometimes be forgot all aboutit. If he 
could but win his step father’s confidence and regard suffi- 
ciently to induce him to pardon his clandestine acquaintance 
with bare, he would be al: er happy. How serene and 
beautiful the weather was! e stood in the veranda, which 
extended into the garden, bareheaded, and inhaled the sweet 
air with keen pleasure. His impressionable nature readily 
threw off care and caught at enjoyment. 

“ 1v’s such a gl afternoon, mother,” he said, as he en- 
tered Mrs. Carrathers’s sitting room; “I am sure you must 
have enjoyed your drive.” 

i (1 did, very much,” bis mother replied. “The air seems 
rather closer, I think, since I came in, I fancy we shall have 
& storm. 


in i 

“IT remember, George. What are _— looking at?” He had 
taken up a letter from the table 

ing the address closely. “ Are you admiring the handwriting? 
TOP alt Soar hl Se Sn te Ir and rs 

Y he wo the * 

to fetch his pac ao So it was she who had forwarded 
Mr. Felton’s letters to him. Ellen must have asked her to do 
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In introducing to my readers so old and well-known an 
acquaintance, one who may properly be styled “ Our Mutual 
Friend,” I propose, without in the slightest degree detracting 
from his eminently respectable cl:aracter, to inquire whether 
he is not (unconsciously, lam aware,) a bit of an impostor, 
and an assumer of titles to which he has nod claim. And al- 
though some may fear that jt must be a fearfully radical pro- 
ceeding to analyse a man, and to call him just what he is 
and no more, thus ignoring the conventionalities of society, I 
hope, on the contrary, to. show that these doctrines are of the 
highest conservatism. Our friend, John Smith (I cannot call 
him “ Esquire” until I know that he has a right to it), never 
theless claims, or expects to be so addressed when written to, 
snd is also under the firm impression that he is a gentleman. 


fear that it would be found that a good many recent creations 
would come — fg eng the “ nobaia * oe | than the 
“ generosus,” and that the y” was bottom 
of most of then, Occasionally, futmore rarely, our 

is strengthened by the accession of men famous for deeds o' 
chivalry, for renown in statesmanship or the world of letters, 
and these are the true gentlemen of 
names to be found in Burke’s “ Lan 
“County F ” which no amount of elevation could 
ennoble more than they are already, by their unbroken descent 
for many generations, or by their history; and not 
only “the twenty-third Lord of Ham ” but many a 
commoner, whose purse ig not as long as h and 
whose name, therefore is not known out of his own county, 
would scoff at the offer, exchan his old-established 
name for that of a new y- It is curious how much 
ignorance has been shown as to the true position of a gentle- 
man; foreven Dr, J who was generally as accurate 
as he was pedantic, defines to be, “One of extrac- 
tion, but not noble; ” whereas, in all the old heraldic writers 
and in all proclamations, citations, and visitations, he is in- 
cluded in the rank of nobles. 


—‘*Our noblemen are divided imto greater and lesser, the 
lesser are the knights, esquires, and those whom we commonly 
call gentlemen.” And Sir Thomas Smith (aot an ancesto 
ofour mutual friend, I fear,) wrote in the previous century :— 
“ Wherefore to speak of the commonwealth of England, it is 
governed by three sorts of persons : the prince, which is called 
the king or the queen; the are divided into 
two parts, the barons of estate of lords, and those which be 
te pes knights, esquires, and —t The 
third and last sort of persons are named the yeomen, who are 
not called ‘ masters,’ for that, as I said before, pertaineth to 
gentlemen, but to their surnames add ‘ man.” Qpe 
scarcely fancy the farming interest of the present day not 
ing allowed to tack even plain “ Mr.” before their names. A 
ntleman, therefore, wasone who was known to be noble 
om blood or race;.and an esquire, who took precedence of 
the gentleman, was one entiticd to bear arms (armiger). It 
would seem, however, that notwithstanding the 
of an esquireship, it was easier to obtain that di 
become a gentleman. Asin the case of one John 
who was made an esquire by giving him a coat of arms, “ not 


C) 
than to 


Everybody in these democratic days is a gentleman ; and if| that he was thereby created a gentieman, but that he was re- 


an angry individual ventures to assert that you are not one, 
the answer is generally given in the shape of a blow or a still 
more ignominious kick ; forty years ago it would have been 
an invitation to a brace of pisto. So, if you receive a letter 
addressed Mr. John Smith, you set down the writer either as 
an ignorant person who kuows no better, or as one who de- 
signedly intends to snub you, and you open the letter with a 
muttered “Confonnd the fellow!” and a determination not 
toanswer it. Certainly, if the proper definition of the word 
“ gentleman” means one who is perfect in manners, educa- 
tion, feelings, and thoughts, and kind and considerate toward 
others, whether high or low, itis only a stretch of fancy to 
assume that you are addressing one, although it isseldom that 
such a paragon is found in these days. 

But when we have the direct and rather embarrassing ques- 
tion put to us, “ Do you mean to assert that 1 am not a gen- 


ceived into the state of one.” This must have been an 
embarrassing position for poor John Kingston, who was en- 
abled to claim the rights of a gentleman, and yet was made to 
understand that he could not bethought as such. However, 
it was something in those days to get a coat of arms at all; 
for there were not then the same facilities for o! 

asthereare now, when the Herald’s College is so quick at 
furnishing armorial bearings to the anxious applicant—for a 
consideration. 

Peacham, an author of the 17th century, says:—“ Coats of 
arms are sometimes purchased by stealth, or shuffled igto re- 
cords and monuments by painters, glaziers, and cary Bat 
so good an order has been lately established by the Mar- 
shal, that this sinister dealing is out off from such 
abuses of nobility.” The ty of imposture was sll more 
enhanced by the periodical visits of the Norroy - 


tleman ?” it is as well to know how to deal with it, and, if|cieux Kings at Arms, who had the right of sum the 


necessary, show that your opinion was only expressed in a 
parliamentary sense. Our friend John Smith has, in common 
with many other friends, a weakness for the aristocracy, and 
thinks it would be the highest ambition of man, either by 
realizing a large fortune irom other people, or by his own 
brilliant talents, to ascend so far in the social scale as to be- 
come a lord. Perchance his ambition may be gratified ; but 
it does not follow that he becomes a aa for all that. 
James I.’s nurse followed him from Edinburg to London to 
entreat his majesty to make her son a gentleman. ‘“ My 
dame,”’ said the king, ‘1 can make him a lord, but it is out 
of my power to make him a gentleman.” And Selden, in his 
“Table Talk,” goes so far as to say, in the rather irreverent 
manner in which they talked in his time, that even the Al- 
mighty could not make one. 
hese answers, at all events, show one thing; that the 

word gentleman was then much better defined than it is now, 
and that it had ee rights and mney attached to it, 
of which it is now utterly divested. Indeed the comical man- 
ner in which it is so often used is quite enough to prove that 
people do not know what it means, for not only is everybody 
who wears a decent coat a gentleman, but the word is ap- 
plied to every class of society. The porter who lou in 
his gigantic chair, and cendescends to show you out, is the 
” ieman in the hall;” Jeames is the “ gentleman in 
uniform ;” while the valet isthe “gentleman’s gentleman.” 
Again, in the snuggery of an inn bar, the appellation is in 
great request, it being apparently against the etiquette of con- 
vivial society to 8; of your neighbour as a person ; and at 
an ordinary or a commercial dinner the same punctiliousness 
is noticed, bagmen, as a rule, being excéssively careful of their 
dignity. Indeed, to descend to the bottom of the scale, I have 
more than once heard the prisoner in the dock declaring that 
“ he warn’t a doin’ nuffin’ till the genelman kem and tuk him 
up;” an epithet which has a bland and conciliatory influence 
on Policeman X 51. 

ln Germany the barons used to be styled the “ noble- 
born ;” but, after a while, the ome element began to 
ascend, also 


brage at assumption of title, that they determined to as- 
sume that of “ high-well-born,” leaving the “ noble-born” to 
the “novi homines.” Presently, even these latter became 
ashamed of it, and in their turn took the appellation of “ well- 


did} born,” leaving the old distinction to the burghers and shop- 


keepers, and anybody who chose to be called by it. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the “ noble-born” are much on a par 
with the “gentlemen” of the present day. bat our ances- 
tors thought of the term is eufficiently —— by the old 
motto, “nobilis fit, nascitur generosus,” they included a 


tleman amongst the nobility of the land. He might bea 

peer was a gen- 

" > Ferri de St. Constant, in his work on 

London (1814), seems to have been very strongly of that 
new 


opinion ; for he writes, “ As the chief part of 
monied ~~ 


ma but it did not therefore follow that a 
tleman. Indeed, M. 


gentry to the nearest town, and then and there 
their claims to gentility. Woe then to the Smiths had 
usurped the title of esquire, for not oply were their 
ions disallowed, but the fact was made public by the on 
crigr in the market-place. One can fancy the cons! 
of the parvenus when they heard the heralds were 
and knew that the time of exposure was drawing 
especially as they had not the advantage of num! 
the mushrooms of the present day can claim. The 
man’s being a peer did not take away his equally ( 
cases more) honoarable titie of jee as 
dedication shows :—“ To the Right Worshipfal 
Sackvill, Esquire, most worthy son and heir app¢ 
Right Honourable Sir Thomas Sackvill, Knight, 
hurst, the rare hope and only ex imp of tr roots 
Ww 









and heir of so antienta family.” This singular add shows, 
moreover, that to be an “imp” in the 16th century was more 
respectable than it is now. 





Sir James Lawrence, the author of a curious work on the 
nobility of the British gentry, written about forty ago, 
was excessively disgusted at the fashion which was then 


becoming common of calling everybody of laudable viour 
a gentleman, and he asks, with grave indignation, Why not 
be satisfied with calling him a worthy, respectable and 
not infer, as'‘we do now, thet all the lower classes are ? 
And he quotes with great gusto the story of a German 

who arrived in Fi d and sent for the barber. The 
neyman or assistant answered the summons, and assigned 
the reason for. Ais coming, that the old gentleman was taken 
ill. Whereupon the Baron went back to Germany, and de- 
clared that the English gentry eked out their ey be- 
coming barbers. Of course Sir Jamies takes advantage of this 
little story to prove that a man cannot be in trade and be a 
gentleman, and quotes Sir John Eresby’s Travels in 1654 to 
the effect that in France, “trading both procures and forfeits 
gentility, as a gentleman born is thought to d e himself 
b c.” But times have greatly changed Sir Jobn 
Evesby travelled, and even Sir James Lawrence wrote ; 
and the opinion is gaining ground, both in France and . 
land, that it is better for a gentleman to soil his flogers in trade 
than to live solely by his pedigree; which, indeed, in these 
utilitarian days would be but ~~ grazing |. Half our 
nobility are dependent, directly or in ly, On Commerce, 
and I must say that it does furnish an apparent excuse for 
our mutual friend to ask why he is not as good a 

making his money by the -sal business 
Street, as Earl Dudley or Earl Gran 
iron and coal mines? But betes 2 cane eee 
finally succeed in making my up-to-this.time 

Smith a bitter and enveso enemy, and thus lose the en 
joyment of much hospitality at his at Clapham, 
point a moral, 

Lord Macaulay, the most 
ever had, did not disdain to deyote an 
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that his present situation had become too noisy. But, fortu- 
nately for him, perhaps, while he was only negotiating, the 
crash came, and John Smith, Esquire, Gentleman, is worth— 
nothing. For the future he will rail excessively at the other 
¢ men” who did not beneath them to hold 
forth their ultra-res as inducements for the 
to invest their savings in ultra-respectable 
perhaps he may give a passing thought to 

assumption of people to titles which do not, in strict pro- 
priety, belong to them. G. Paiiures Bevan. 


ee ; 
THORGUNNA’S GHOST. 


The following very curious story is from the Eyrbyggja 
Baga, one of the oldest and noblést of the Icelandic histories. 
As it results in an action unique in its way—a lawsuit brought 
against a y of — who haunted a house, it well merits 
attention from all lovers of quriosities. 

In the summer of 1000, the year in which Christianity was 

in Iceland, a vessel came off coast near Snoefell- 

ness, full of Irish and natives of the Hebrides, with a few 
Norsemen among them; the ship came from Dublin, and 
alongside of Rif, waiting a breeze which might waft her 
the firth to Dogvertharness. Some people went off in 
‘from the ness to trade with the vessel. They found on 
board a Hebridee woman called Thorgunna, who, hinted the 
had treasures of female attire in her possession, the 

like of which had never been seen in Iceland. Now when 
Thurida, the housewife at Frodriver, heard this, she was all 
excitemeut to get a glimpse of these treasures, for she was a 
, showy sort of a woman. She rowed out to the ship, 

and on meeting Thorgunna, asked her if she had really some 
first-rate lady’s dresses? O{ course she had; but she was not 
going to-part with them to any one, was the answer. Then 
might she see them ? humbly asked Thurida. Yes, she might 
wee them. So the boxes were 3a. and the Iceland lady ex- 
t was good, but not so very re- 

as she anticipated ; on the whole she was a bit dis- 

bs ged still she would like to purchase, and she made a 
Th inna at once refused to sell. Thurida then in- 
vited the Hebridee lady home on a visit, and the stranger, 
only too glad to leave the vessel, accepted the invitation with 


On the arrival of the lady with her boxes at the farm, she 

to see her bed, and was showed a convenient closet in 

the part of the hall. There she unlocked her largest 

trunk, and drew forth a suit of bed-clothes of the most ex- 

q' workmanship, and she spread over the bed English 

hnen is anda silken coverlet. From the box she also 

—— hangings and curtains to surround the 

couch ;\and the like of all these things had never been seen 
in the alan before. 


Th opened her eyes very wide, and asked her guest to 

share Bed-clothes with her. uf ets 4 
« for all the world,” replied the strange lady, with 
- ; “I'm not going to pig it in the straw, for you, 


answer which, the Saga writer assures us, did not par- 
gratity the good woman of the house. 
na was stout and tall, disposed to become fat, with 













‘Diack ws, a thick head of bushy brown hair, and soft 
eyed. was not much of a talker,nor very merry, and it 
was her @ont to go to church every day before beginning her 
daily Many people took her to be about sixty years 
- old. She ked at the loom every day except in hay-making 
time, and then she went forth into the fields and stacked her 
own hay. ,The summer that — was wet, and the hay had 
not been ied on account of the rain, go that at Frodriver 
_ tumn, the crop was only half cut, and the rest was 
8 


y appeared bright and cloudless, and the farmer, 
ordered the house to turn out’ for a general hay- 
The strange lady worked along with the rest toss- 
till the hour of nones, when a black cloud crossed 
the from the north, and by the time that prayers had 
such @ darkness had come on that it was almost 
ible to 4 ang The ha’ at by ee wy me 
their hay yoy nto cocks, but Thorgunna, for no 
reason, left hers spreac. [t now became so dark 
there was no seeing a hand held uP before the face, and 
id not last many min~ 
‘Utes, and then the sky cleared, and the evening was as bright 
as had been the morning. 

It was observed by the hay-makers on their return to their 
work, that it had ed blood, for all a was stained. 
They spread it, and it soon dried up; but Thorgunna tried in 

to hers, it had been so thoroughly saturated that tife 
sun went down leaving it dripping blood, arfd all her clothes 
were discoloured. Thurida asked what could be the meaning 
of the portent, and Thorgunna answered that it boded ill to 
the house and its inmates. In the evening, late, the strange 
‘woman returned home, and went to her closet and stripped 
‘off her the stained clothes. She then lay down in ber bed 
and began to sigh. It was soon ascertained that she was 
il, ont when food was brought her she would not swal- 


Next morning the bonder came to her to ee how she 
felt, and to learn what turn the sickness was likely to take. 
The poor lady told him that > a end was approach- 
: t -to attend to her direc. 
Wear te the deponl oF Tbe 


, not ch 
‘“—— as such a change would extail ieary en hen 
'y. Thorodd declared his readiness to carry out her wishes 


misery on the fami- 
bed then,” said she, “is last request. I desire 
‘ Bkalholt, If'1 die of this disease, for 


‘ 


ve a presentiment that that place will shortly become the 

most sacred in the island, and that clerks will be there who 

will chant over me; and do Treim| yourself for any 

in carrying tiris into from my Let your 

have my scarlet gown, lest be put out at 

the distribution of my which I propose. My 
. 


a large bolder in one of | raising a pile of wood, flung the clothes on top of it, and was 
don ,| about i fire the pile, when, with a face pale 


gold ring I 
fans, tapestry. 


| 


I grudge the use o 
body,-but becatise I foresee that the possession of them 
= be the cause of innumerable quarrels and heartburn- 


é aed promised solemnly to fulfil to the letter every par- 
cular, 

The complaint now rapidly gained ground and before many 
days Thorgunpa was dead, The farmer put her corpse intoa 
coffin; then took all the bed-furniture into the open air, and 


t m anxiety and 
dismay, forth rushed Thurida, to know what in the name of 
wonder her husband was about to do with those treasures of 
needlework, the coverlet, sheets and curtains of the strange 
—- bed. 

“Burn them! according to her dying request,” replied 
Thorodd. g ying request, Pp 

“ Burn them?” echoed Thurida, casting up her hands and 
eyes; “‘what nonsense! Thorgunna only desired this to be 
done because she was full of envy lest others should enjoy 
these incomparable treasures.” 

“ But she threatened all kinds of misfortunes unless I obeyed 
strictly her injunctions; and 1 promised to fulfil her inten- 
tions,” expostulated the worthy man. 

“On, that is all fancy !” exclaimed the wife; “ what misfor- 
tune can these articles.possibly bring upon us?” 

Thorodd etill stood out; but in this, as in many another 
house, the grey mare was the best horse, and what with en- 
treaties, embraces, and tears, he was forced to effect a com- 
promise, and relinquish to his wife the hangings and thecover- 
let in order that he might secure’ immunity for burning the 
pillow and the sheets. Yet neither was satisfied, says the 
historian. 

Next day preparations were made for flitting the corpse to 
Skalholt, and trustworthy men were d to pany it. 
The body was swathed in linen, but not stitched up, it was 
then put into the coffin and placed on horseback. So they 
started with it over the moor, and nothing particular happen- 
ed till they reached Valbjarnar plain, where there are many 
pools and morasses, and the corpse had repeated falls into the 
mire. Well, after a bit they crossed the Northrar at Eyar-. 
ford, but the water was very deep, for there had been heavy 
rains, 

At nightfall they reached Statholt, and asked the farmer to 
take themin. He declined peremptorily, probably dis:iking 
the notion of housing a corpse, and he shut the door in their 
faces. They could go no further that night as the Huita was 
a oe. which is very deep ane broai, and could only be 
tra’ d in safety by day ; so they took the coffin into an out- 
house, and after some trouble persuaded the farmer to let them 
sleep in his hall; but he would not give them any food, so 
they went supperless to bed. y, however, was all quiet 
in the house before a strange clatter was heard in the shed ser- 
ving as larder. One of the farm servants, thinking that thieves 
were breaking in, stole to the door, and on looking in beheld 
a tall naked woman, with thick brown hair, busily engaged in 
preparing food. The poor fellow was so frightened that he 
fled back to his bed, quaking like an aspen leaf. In another 
moment the nude —_ stalked into the hall, bearing victuals 
in both hands, and these she placed on the table. By the dim 
light the bearers recognised Thorgunna, and they understood 
now that she resented the churlishnees of the host, and had 
left her coffin to provide food for them. The farmer and his 
wife were now speedily brought to terms, and leaving their 
beds they displayed the utmost alacrity in supplying all the 
necessities of their guests. A fire was lighted ; the wetclothes 
were taken off the travellers; curd and beer, and a stew of ice- 
land-moss, set before them. 

Hist !—a little noise in the out-house! It is only Thorgunna 
Stepping back into her coffia. é 

Nothing transpired of any moment during the rest of the 
journey. The bearers had but to narrate the story of the pre- 
ceding night’s events, and they were sure of a ready welcome 
wherever they halted. 

At Skalholt all went well; the clerks accepted the gold 
ring, and chanted over the body: they buried her deep, and 
put green turf over her. So their errand accomplished, the 
servants of Thorodd returned home. 

At Frod-river there was a large hall, with aclosed bed-room 
at one end of it. On either side of the hall were closets; in 
one of these dried fish were stacked up, and flour was kept in 
the other. Every evening, about meal-time, a great fire was 
lighted in the hall, and men used to sit long before it ere they 
adjourned to supper. The same night that the funeral party 
returned the men were sitting chatting round the fire, when 








into brilliancy on the wall of the apartment, and travel slowly 
round the hall against the sun. his appearance coatinued 
all the while that the men sat by the fire, and was visible every 
evening after. Thorodd ssked Thorir Stumpleg, his bailiff, 
what this portended? and the man replied thatit boded death 
tu some one, but to whom he could not say. 

Shortly after a shepherd came in, gloomy, and muttering to 
himself in a strange manner. When addressed he answered 
wildly, and they thought he must have lost his wits. The man 
remained in this state for some little while. One night he 
went to bed as usual, but in the morning, when the men came 
to wake him, they found him lying dead in his place. 

He was buried A the church. 

A few nights after strange sounds were heard outside the 
house; and one night when Thorir. Stampleg went out of 
the door for some purpose, he saw the shepherd stride past 
him. Tnhorir sttempted to slip indoors again, but the shep- 
herd grasped him, and after a short tussle cast him in, so that 
he fell upon the ball floor bruised and severely injured. He 
succeeded in crawling to his bed, but he never rose from it 
again. His body was purple and swollen. After a few da 
he died, and was buried in the churchyard. Immediately 
after his spectre was seen to walk in company with that of the 

hepherd. 
1 Ne servant of Thorir now sickened, and after three days’ ill- 
ness, died. Within a few days five more died. The fast pre- 
ceding Christmas approached, though in those days the 
fashion of fasting was not introduced. In the closet contain- 
ing dried fish, the stack was so big that the door could not 
be closed, and when fish were wantet, a ladder was placed 
against the pile and the top fish were taken away for use. In 
the evening, as men sat over the fire, the stack ef dried stock- 
fish suddenly was upset, and when people went +o examine 
it, they could discover no cause. Just before’Yule, also, Tho- 
rodd, the bonder, went out in a long-boat with seven men to 
Ness, after some fish, and they were out all night. The same 
evening, the fires having been kindled in the hall at Frod- 
river, a seal’s head appeared to rise out of the of the 


to the church ; but my bed, with its cur-| at the seal’s head. The blow made the head rise higher out 
tat Rey f nts nobody's ison Tu fete gunna: A hows now fook te sc end 

80 go nobody’s on. n , 
? theee handsome articles to any-| parition, but he fared no better, for the head 


suddenly they perceived a phosphorescent half-moon grow | again: 


if 
itfhi 


each stroke till its fure-fins appeared, and the fellow 
frightened that he fainted away. Then up came Kiartan, 
bonder’s son, a lad of twelve, and snatching up a 

mallet for beating the fish, he brought it down with a crash 
on the seal’s head. He struck again and again, till he drove 
it into the floor, much as one might drive a pile; he then beat 
down the earth over it, 

It was noticed by all that on every occasion the lad 
Kiartan was the only one who had any power over the ap- 
paritions, 

Next mo: it was ascertained that Thorodd and this men 
had been lost, for the boat was driven ashore near Enni; but 
the bodies were never recovered. 

Thurida, and her son Kiartan, immediately invited ali their 
kindred and neighbours to a funeral feast. They had brewed 
for Yule, and now they kept the banquet in commemoration 
of the dead. When the company had arrived, and had 
taken their places—the seats of the dead men being, as cus- 
tomary, left vacant—the hall-door was darkened, and the 
guests beheld Thorodd and his servants enter, dripping with 
water. All were gratified, for at that time it was considered 
a token of favourable acceptance with the goddess R&a ifthe 
dead men came to the wake; “and,” says the Saga writer. 
though we are Christian men, and baptized, we have faith in 
the same token still.” The spectres walked threugh the hall 
without greeting any one, and sat down before the fire. The 
servants fled in all directions, and the dead men sat silently 
round the flames till the fire died out, then they left the house 
as they had enteredit. This happened eve: ing as long 
as the feast continued, and some deemed that at the conclu- 
sion’of the festivities the apparition would cease. The waké 
terminated, and the visitors dispersed. The fire was lighted 
as usual towards cusk, and in, as before, came Thorodd and 
his retinue, dripping with water; they sat down before the 
hearth, and began to wring out their clothes. Next came in 
the spectres of Thorir Stumpleg and the six who had died in 
bed after him, and had been buried; they were covered with 
mould, and they proceeded to shake the mould off their clothes 
upon Thorodd and his men. 

The inmates of the house deserted the room, and remained 
without light and heat in another apartment. Next day the 
fire was not lighted in the ball, but in the other room; the 
farm-people reckoning upon the ghosts keeping to the hall. 
But no! in came the spectral train, and upon the living men 
vacating their seats, the ghosts occupied them, and sat grimly 
looking into the red fire ull it died out, whilst the terrified ser- 
vants spent the evening in the hall. . 
On the third day two fires were kindled—one in the hall for 
the ghosts, and another in the small chamber for the ite 
men ; and so it had to be done throughout the whole o 


ge 





7) 


ule. 

Fresh disturbances now began in the fish closet, and it 
seemed as ye a bull were among the fish, tossing them 
about; and this went on night and day. A man set the 
ladder against the stack, and climbed tothe top. He observed 
emerging from the pile of stockfish a tail like that of a cow 
which has been singed, but soft and covered with hair like 
that of aseal. The fellow caught the tail and pulled at i 
calling lustily for help. Up ran men and women, and 

at the tail, but none of them could pull it out; it 
seemed stiff and dead, yet suddenly it was whisked out of 
their hands, and rasped the skin of their palms. The stack 
was now taken down, but no traces of the tail could be found, 
only it was discovered that the skin had been led off the 
fish, and at the bottom of the stack not a bit of flesh was leit 
upon them. ‘ 

Thorgrima, the widow of Thorir Stumpleg, fell ill shortly 
after this; on the evening of her burial she was seen in com- 
pany with Thorir and his party. All those who had seen the 
tail were now attacked, and died—men and women. In the 
autumn there had been thirty household servants at Frod- 
river, of these now eighteen were dead, the ghosts had 
frightened five away, and at the beginning of the month Goa, 
there remained but seven. 

Things had thus come to such a pass as to render ruin im- 
minent, unless some decisive measure were pursued to rid the 
house of the spectres which haunted it. Kiartan, accordingly, 
determined on consulting Snorri, the Patriarch, his m: ( 
brother, and one of the shrewdest men Iceland ever produced. 
Kiartan reached his uncle’s house at Helgafell at the same 
time that a priest arrived from Gizor White, the apostle of 
Iceland. Snorri advised Kiartan to take the priest with him 
to Frod-river, to burn all the bed-furniture of Thorgunna, to 
hold a court at his door, and bring a formal actiou at law 
st the spectres, and then to get the priest to sprinkle the 
house with holy water, and to shrive the survivors on the 
farm. Along with him Soorri sent his son Thord Kausi, with 
six men, that he might summons Kiartan’s father, consider- 
ing that there might be a little delicacy in the son bringing 
an action against the ghost of his own father. 

So it was settled, and Kiartan rode home. On his way he 
called at neighbours’ houses and asked help; so that by the 
time he reached Frod-river his party was considerably 
swelled. It was Candlemas-day, and they drew up at the 
farm door just after the fires had been lighted, and the -— 
had assumed their customary places. Kiartan found his 
mother in bed, with{all the premonitory symptoms of the same 
complaint which had carried off so many others in the house. 
The lad passed the spectres, and going up to the bed of Thor- 
gunna, removed the quilt and-curtains and every article which 
had bmp om tother. Then he pushed boldly up to the fire 
past the ghosts, and took a brand from it. 

In a few minutes he had madea pile of brushwood, and had 
thrown the bed-furniture on,top. The flames roared up, 
around the luckless articles and consumed Cray. 5 court 
was next constituted at the door, according to [= 4 
legal forms, and Kiartan summonsed Thorir Stumpleg, w 
Thord Kausi summonsed Thorodd for entering a gentleman's 
house without permission, and bringing and death 
among his retainers. 

Everyspectre there present was summonsed by namein due 
and | form. The plaintiffs their case, and wit- 
nesses were called and examined. defendants were asked 
what exceptions they had to plead, and upon their remaining 
silent, t was p Each case was taken se- 
parately, and the cours sat long. The first action disposed o! 
was that nst Thorir. He was ordered to leave the 
forthwith. Upon hearing this decree of the court, Stum: 
rose from his chair, and said— 

“T sat whilst sit { might,” and hobbled eut of the hall by 

the duor opposite to that before which the court was held. 

The case of the shepherd was next disposed of. On hear- 
tence he rose— 
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apart A servant girl, who first saw it, rushed to the 
apartment. A ing up «bludgeon which lay beside it, struck 
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‘After this Kiartan went in, and the took holy water 
and sprinkled the walls of the house ; he sang mass, and 
performed many ceremonies. 

So the spectres haunted Frod-river no more, and Thurida 
got better rapidly; and the yomapeee of oe farm mended 


——_—_>——_—— 
OATHS. 


What is the definition of an oath? Is an oath in case 
ag? Are there not cases where a man isj in 


oaths which emanate from the innermost of a | © Witness the deity by whom the oath was sworn. Chris- 
man’s heart, and lie by his heart’s side, as asword does by the | “408, under the later Roman emperors, the same 
side of his body—ready for action, within his grasp, yet under | °°™°™m00 


to the prophet Daniel, both hands were held up : 
“The man clothed in linen, which was upon the waters, held 
up his right hand and his left hand uhto heaven, and sware 
by Him that liveth for ever and ever.” 

In Revelations we find: “ And the angel which I saw stand 
upon the sea and the earth lifted up his hand to heaven, and 
sware by Him that liveth for ever and ever.” 

The various forms in which oaths were taken are most cu- 
rious. By an old German law a wife could claim a present 
from her husband the morning after the wedding-night, by 
swearing to its amount on her breast, or by sweating on her 
two breasts and two tresses. 

Nothing was more common than for a man to swear by his 


beard. 
- Edward the First of England swore an oath on two 
swans. 

It was also very common from an early period, both in Eng- 
land and abroad, to swear by one, two, seven, or twelve 
churches. The deponent went to the appointed number of 
churches, and at each, taking the ring of the church door in 
his hand, repeated the cath. 

One of the most curious specimens of swearing men by that 
to which they attached most importance, is to be found in the 
Hindoo-law. It says: “ Let a judge swear a Brahmin by his 
veracity ; a soldier by his horses, his elephants, or his 7; 
»n agriculturist by his cows, his grain, or his money ; a 
Soudra by all his crimes.” 

In India, as also in England and in Ireland, pregnant wo- 
men decline to take an oath. A Highlander, when eworn on 
the Gospels or the cross, cares little for his oath; but will 
keep it if sworn on the point of his dirk. The degenerate 
Romans of the Lower Empire thought it better to break an 
oath to God than to the emperor, because the former might 
forgive them, whilst the latter would not. Of all the Roman 

the military oath was the most sacred. It was taken 
upon the e Soldiers took it voluntarily, and pro- 
mised (with imprecations) that they would not desert from 
the army, and not leave the ranks unless to fight against the 
enemy or to save a Roman citizen. In the year 216 before 
Christ, the soldiers were compelled by the tribunes to take an 
oath that they would meet at command of the consuls, and 


his control. 

In the intercourse of social life the word ef a man of honour 
is equivalent to an oath. A man capable of breaking his word 
is 


adjudged by law. Some oaths are purely formal. Custom 
has sanctioned them as such. 

“Let your communication,” says St. Matthew, “be Yea, 
yea; nay, nay; for whatever is more than these cometh of 
evil. 


Here we have the real value of an oath reduced to its simple 
and primeval form and purpose. Oaths date as far back as 
Noah. The pay no made a covenant that -there should 
never be a second flood. . 

The witness was the first rainbow. 

Abraham, anxious that hisson Isaac should not marry a 
daughter of the Canaanites, but one of his own kindred, made 
the eldest servant of his house take an oath to see his wish 
fulfilled. The manner in which that oath was administered 
is peculiar. The servant put his hand under the thigh of 
Abraham, and sware unto him. Rebecca became the wile of 


When Jacob took an oath with Labuan, they raised a 
pyramid of stones, which they named “the pyramid of wit- 
nesses,” 

As we proceed through the Biblical legends, we find that 
the children of Israel, obedient to an oath, embalmed the body 
of Joseph, and put itin a coffin in Egypt. In Numbers, 
Moses lays down the law about oaths clearly enough until he 
comes to the widows, where he breaks down. In Deutero- 
nomy, an oath once “taken to the Lord” is declared inviole- 
ble. “That which has gone oui of thy lips thou shalt keep 
and perform.” . 

In the Acts, we find that certain Jews bound themselves 
— “a greatcurse” nottoeat anything until they had slain 

a 

Are rash oaths to be kept? We say,No. Would it not 
have bem mace puts to the Lord, if Jephtha had 
his innocent child, and if Herod had d 


i ’! not leave their standards without their orders, thus making 

—-t — would, with her mother, have been sent to a the military oath a jusuran tum = the time or the Em — 
administra in judicial according to Dionysius) a clause was e 

a an of enous ip P be = by Shich the soldiers declared that they would consi- 


der the safety of the emperor more important than anything 
tish | cise, and that they did not leave themselves or their children 
more than their sovereigns. The oath was renewed each 
time that the soldier enlisted for a campaign. 

Oaths have been sung in doggrel rhyme. From some 
verses headed, “The New Oath Examined and Found 
Guilty,” we take the following : 


Since oaths are Solemn Serious Things, 
The best security to Kings, 

And since we've all Allegiance swore 
To J——, as king, or Successor, 

1 can’t imagine how we may 

Swear that or Fealty away. 


oath of abjuration, an obligation to maintain the government 
of king, lords, and commons, the Church of England, and 
toleration of Protestant dissenters, and abjuring all catholic 
pretenders to the crown, was taken in 1701. Oaths were 
taken on the Gospels as early as A. D. 528; and the words, 
“So help me, God and all saints,”. concluded an oath until 
150. ‘Fhe test and corporation oaths were modified in 1828. 
Acts abolishing oaths in the Customs and Excise de 
oth 


All Oaths are vain, both those and these, 
If we may break ange We panes 

And did | swallow both, 

Who'd give a Farthing for my Oath ? 

* * . * 

And now I think I’ve made it clear 

We cannot with Conscience swear, 
We cannot take Oaths Old and New 

And to both Faithful prove and True. 


The manner in which the natives of India are sworn is cu- 
rious. A piece of lime (chumam), about the size of a pea, 
and a piece of betel-leaf are given to the witness to chew and, 
swallow, and he is then solemnly warned that if he speaks 
anything but the truth after swallowing the above, the first 

rates afterwards his heart’s blood will come 
up. Now the amalgamation by mastication of the leaf and 
the lime with the gastric juices produce a substance much re- 
sembling blood. This superstition still prevails, and we could 


relate many instances. 
When @ Chinese is sworn, a live cock is brought into court, 
ff. In our earlier writers some 


from of the oath of allegiance.. In fact, if we take a rapid 
pro uge to the 26th July, 1858, when Boron 
seat as M.P. for London, the startling 
conviction forces itself upon us that we are ually coming 
“Yea, yea, and nay, nay,” af St. ew. 
Test Act isa statute of Charles the Second, directing 
government, to receive 
sacrament according to the forms of the Church of - 
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conscientiously ob; to their simple 

Pn was proms ene y J the time in 1696. 
The . . -¥ was altered io 58, Se 1887, my os 
+ April, 1859, ind’ was persons who 
were formerly Quakers, but who had seceded from that sect, 
in 1888, and extended to’ other dissenters in Scotland in 1855. 
were relieved from oaths when Glected to manetPa 
of The Established Obureb, in 1828. 


visable to make selections : 

The Host swears, “ By my father’s soul.” 
Sir Thopas, “ By ale and bread.” 

Arcite, “ y my pan (head).” 


The J tion Bill had a fierce contest.} Theseus, “ By mighty Mars the rede.” 
Several ties It pas ~ in the Commons, and was thrown out| The Carpenter’s wife, “ By St. Thomas of Kent.” 
in the Lords ( 1857). In July, 1858, an act The Marchaunt, “ By St. of Inde. is 
Tesolution of the House to enable Jews to sit in parliament;| The Cambridge sch , “By my father’s kinne. 


Peter, the apprentice in Henry the Sixth, holds’ up bis 


» to Horner, says: “ By these ten bones, my 
mich event be endo ~ ry i in the City of London jord, he did Leas the garret, one night, as we were 
my ork’s armour.” 

‘The forms of oath are different in the various sects of Chris-} Much discussion has taken place at various times respect- 
ate infidels. The Roman Catholics on | ing the form of taking an oath, and tbe term co: oath. 
the swear by raising the hand ; the Scotch Presby-| Archbishop Whitgift, in » sermon before Queen Elizabeth, 
terians do the same. bers of the Church of England are | thus addressed her : “ As ali your predecessors were at their 
sworn on the Gospels; so are Irish Roman Catholics. In| coronation, so you also were sworn before all the nobility 
Wales there is a remarkable difference in the manner in which 


‘witness always takes the book his under, his | lands and the rights to it;’ and this testified openly 
thumb at the top of the book. Te yeahs itaean on tan:esartes the ee eating your hands on the Bible then 
trary, takes it with his fingers at the top, and his thumb under lying upon it.” 
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laced a 
Co} cloth ; in front of the chalice, and u 
cloth, but uncovered, rests a wafer, “ consecrated 
ofour Lord,” which the ear] touches with his right hand, 
w he appears to be the words of the oath. The 
quotation is from a French metrical history of the deposition 
“s Thi the king to th d all agreed 
-.+ Thus unto them ; an 
thereto, saying, ‘ Sire, let the Earl of Movisesberlued Soemt 
for, and let him forthwith be made to take the oath, as he hath 
Fee Se ae Se eee to all that he hath said.’ 


hesitation, 

an oath on the body ofour Lord. Alas! his blood must have 
turned, for he knew the contrary.” 

Paley distinctly states, as his opinion, that the term “ cor- 
poral, nays my to an oath, is derived from the “ 
th of linen upon which the chalice and 
were placed. This opinion is open to 
the book om contact of the bovy with it. a very early 

od the soldier swore by his sword. Thereexistsan 

orman poem on the conquest of Ireland, by Henry the 

cond, in which we find: 


Morice par sa espé ad juré, 
Ni ad voeaal el aes. ’ 


Dr. Owen, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, being a witness for 
aoa wy oo wi oceae, Seles Se Soaeeen in the usual man- 
ner, by laying his right hand upon the book, and by kissing 
it afterwarde ; but he caused the book to be held A | 
him, and he raised his right hand, whereupon the j 
the direction of the court whether they ought to such 


evidence as strongly as the evidence of a 
chief justice, answered them that in his opinion he 
as strong an oath as any other of the witnesbes; but 
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that, if he himself were to be sworn, he would lay his right 
band upon the book itself. This case shows that the usual 
practice at the time it was decided was, not to take the book 
in the hand, but to lay the hand upon it. Now, if a 


laid his hand upon a beok, which rested on 
most probably would lay his fingers upon it; and 

wards kissed it, would raise it ae ee and 
his thumb under the book ; and possibly codon for 
the practice in Wales. - 

Another point is, whether kissing the book is 
The point is lucidly put by Lord Mansfield. A, 
np of common law (he mare), there is no 
orm essential to an oath to be by a witness; 
the purpose of it is to bind his conscience, every man 
religion should be bound by that form which he himself 
will bind his own conscience most. 

Not long ego, in the Insolvent Debtors’ 
on being called, took the Testament in his left 
was told to take the book in his right hand. 
Phillips said be did not see it any di 
he see why a glove should be taken off. Perhaps 
the kiss more essential than the touch. Two q 
Can the touch of the book with a glove form a 














Is the touch of the naked lips equivalent to hand 
uncovered? How often have witnesses shi of the 
of an oath by the device of kissing the 
thumb or the cuff of the coat in place of the book We 
are forcibly driven back into the arms of St» . Yes 
or No distinctly spoken’ in the presence of a fixed 
number of men, of a man’s signature to “ I swear I have 
told the truth,” would suffice for all purposes once 
admitted as legal; if perjured, let him take the conse- 
quences. 
We now come to what may be called the Oath 
—the oath which emanates from the heart of a man @t the 


command of hatred, revenge, love, or superstition. We 
not enter into the latter two; for though we smile 
rash yows and romantic oaths of love-sick 
ens, our blood would boil with in at ——S 
mind the Geena of victims Aa. immured for 
within the w of a convent, through been compelled - 
to take the oath of celibacy. s 
Hatred and revenge give rise to more legitimate oaths. 

They are the sparks which flash from the contact of the flint 
rand steel of strong passions. There is comssthing anne about 
them. When Argantes bears that Clorinda has slain by 
Tancred, he takes a terrible oath : 

Hierusalem! hear what Argantes saith. 

Hear, Heaven ! and if he breaks his oath and word, 

Upon this head cast thunder in thy wrath. 

I will destroy this Christian lord, 

Who this fare dame by night thus murdered hath ; 

Nor from my side will I ungird this 

Till Tancred’s heart it cleave, and shed his blood. 

And leave his corse to wolves and crows for food! 

How he kept his oath, and paid the a5 with his life, 

a ae Sas as brilliant episodes Tassos Jerusalem 


elivered. 
Another oath of double-d villany is that taken by Iago 
to Othello. The Moor ewene of a 
Now by yond’ marble 
In the due reverence of a sacred vow 
here engage my words. 
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European News, 

The week’s news per cable has been of less importance than 
usual, and we hear but little of what is transpiring in the Im- 
perial Parliament, yet it is announced that the Confederation 
bill will only include the three principal Colonies on the 
mainland. We express our views on this subject under 
a separate heading, hoping, however, that we shall be in re- 
ceipt of the more minute details of the bill before again going 
to press, In another week or two, regular Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings will become a feature in our news by mail, and these 
proceedings will possess more or less interest to the American, 
as well as British, reader. 

The great Reform demonstrations ia London, and the 
greater “ Fenian rising” afford the wordy “Queen’s Hotel” 
special, themes for lengthy “ despatches;” but whether these 
sensation documents emanate frgm London or Nassau Street, 
New York, is at least exceedingly doubtful. This enterprising 
correspondent could have heard the “clear and distinct voice” 
of the Queen, in the delivery of her speech, quite as well from 
one place as the other, and the faculty of writing freely, is 
quite equal to the faculty of hearing distinctly. His later 
effort, however, comes very appropriately from “ Killarney.” 

It is announced from Paris that the Pope contemplates 
calling upon the “ Catholic powers” for aid; but this is at least 
doubtful, as most of these powers at present have quite enough 
to do with home affairs, It is quite certain that France, Spain 
and Austria are fully occupied with domestic matters. 

A despatch from Constantinople announces that the Sultan 
is about to emancipate his Christian subjects from their poli- 
tical disabilities, and that he has issued a call for the assem- 
bling of a Turkish Parliament. 

In Candia, the Greek volunteers appear to be again losing 
heart, and are surrendering to the Turkish forces. The Prussian 
Diet has been closed by the King, and the- Government is 
said to have evacuated Dresden, which is now occupied by 
the troops of the North German Confederation. It is an- 
nounced that the Cortes will be opened by the Queen of Spain 
on the 30th of March, and it is also said that the government 
contemplates making a forced loan to meet emergencies in 
the meantime. oe 
Trade with British America, 

In July last the U. 8. House of Representatives adopted 
a resolution calling upon the Secretary of the Treasury “ to 
communicate to the House, at its next session, a statement of 
the revenue, trade, and commerce of the United States with 
the British Provinces since the abrogation of the Reciprocity 
Treaty, and any changes in Canadian tariff regulations ; and 
also the comparative importance of Canadian and American 
commercial channels of transportation of property to and 
from the West to the seaboard,” with a view to “ correctly es- 
timating the relations and value of the trade and commerce of 
the British Provinces to the trade and productions of the United 
States.” Mr. McCulloch, with his usual happy faculty for 
throwing his detail work upon subordinates, “ committed” 
this important subject to Mr. Israel T. Hatch of Buffalo, “ for 
investigation,” “ with instructions to report the result to the 
Department.” On the 6th of the current month “a report” 
was duly “submitted for the consideration of Congress” by 
the Secretary, written out at length by Mr. Hatch, and this 
report we now propose briefly to consider. 

It was this same Mr. Hatch, it will be remembered, who, in 
March 1860, prepared a report, under the administration of 
President Buchanan, in the special interests of western New 
York, in favour of abrogating the then existing Reciprocity Treaty 
—and that too not at its natural limitation, but immediately 
and at once, notwithstanding and in defiance of solemn treaty 
obligations, His coadjutor at that time, Mr. James W. Tay- 
lor, of St. Paul, demurred, and expressed his independent 
views in a separate paper in which he remarked, “ for the 
present I can safely aver that there is but one sentiment west 
of Buffalo, on the line of the great Lakes, and that is hostility 
to the abrogation of the reciprocity treaty,” and sensibly adds, 
“if any change is demanded it is in a different direction—in 
favour of its territorial extension td the new provinces soon 
to be organized northwest of Minnesota and to British Colum- 
Dia.” 

The Hon. Howell Cobb, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
in submitting these antagonistic reports to the House, says. 
“The views of the writers must be regarded alone as their in- 
dividual views and opinions, as the department has not given 
to them its sanction or approval.” The conviétions of Mr. 
Hatch and his Buffalo, and Erie Canal friends as then expres- 
sed, were disregarded, and the Treaty run its natural course, 
only to be terminated finally by a foolish transient resentment, 
which is now happily giving place to more sober and candid 
convictions, all running, we are happy to note, in favour of 
enlarged, rather than restricted intercourse. We think we 
have now said enough to put all honest and right-thinking 
readers on their guard in reference to the “ recommendations” 
of this later production of a narrow-ininded and illiberal local 


politician, who by some means has managed to serve two mas- 
ters—as well as two political parties—in “ reporting” adverse- 
ly to National Commercial intercourse between two kindred 
communities, not only inhabiting the agme continent, but liv- 
ing cn the same natural watercourses, and commercial high- 
ways; and whom, we hope, are rather disposed to aid than to 
retard each other’s prosperity and advancement in the future. 

This latest production of Mr. (Buffalo) Hatch—not satis- 
fied with treating the subject in hand—rambles over the en- 
tire world, from the infant States of Oregon and Idaho— 
to “their older sisters in the East”—-such, for instance, as 
Japan, China, and Hindostan—but bringing up finally in the 
valley of the Amoor River—which he incidentally informs us 
“contains an area” of “777,000 square miles.” Apd just 
here, in order that our readers may the more fully appreciate 
the value of this “special report,” we cannot refrain from 
-giving the following additional quotation from it, on this 
interesting valley. “If any additional proof were needed of 
the resources of these regions and thé natural energy of their 
inhabitants, it is to be found in the historical fact that from 
them aprang forth Genghis Kahn and that powerful army of 
his followers who advanced far into Europe, and, for a time, 
seemed likely to become the conquerors of the world.” 

How pertinent to the subject in hand! It is just possible 
that this may be considered “ valuable information” at the 
U. 8. Treasury Department, and a strong argument in some 
direction, but we confess we cannot get see drift of it. 

And again, in treating of home matters, this special pleader 
for Western New York interests is but little less absurd in his 
remarks, as witness the following: ‘From the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Atlantic Ocean on the east and south, we find an 
immense plateau, intersected only by the Alleghanies. This 
barrier nature herself has broken by creating a passage for 
ships—a connecting link between the commerce and the people of 
the East and West by means of the deep though placid waters of 
the Hudson.” 

After all this logical and lucid reasoning, we are prepared 
to learn that notwithstanding the Canal transit now neces- 
sary to reach tide water through New York, is more than 350 
miles, and via the St. Lawrence less than 70, that still, and 
notwithstanding the former is the natural water route from 
the great snd growing West to the Atlantic ocean. 

Perhaps the enterprising Western States will see the mat 
ter in this light, but we imagine that, when they can save 
more than 800 miles transit and encounter even less lockage 
than at present—as they will soon be enabled to do by the 
early construction of the Ottawa Ship Canal—they will be very 
apt to disregard the disingenuous sophistries of all such bun- 
comb writers as Mr. Hatch, and quietly adopt the most ex- 
peditious route to tide-water. 

Meantime we earnestly advise our Canadian friends to 
equally disregard the suggestions of local advocates from 
this side of the line and of short-sighted officials at home, and 
generously throw open their canals on the same terms to the 
American as to their own vessels trading with the northwest, 
and eventually, the great entrepot for produce bound to New 
York and Boston will—after the completion of the Ottawa 
and St. Lawrence and Champlain ship canals—be situated at 
Rouse’s Point, or its vicinity, rather than at Buffalo, a3 at pre- 
sent. As to the great bug-bear of frost “for half the year or 
more,” which western New York uses as its strongest argu- 
ment against the St. Lawrence route, we beg rather to turn 
to facts and dates, and to ask simply how much earlier they 
“thaw out” at Buffalo, and how much sooner the Erie canal 
opens than do their immediately contiguous neighbours ten 
miles north of them? All this “special reporting ” may serve 
the purpose of politicians in and out of Congress, but it will 
never, in our humble opinion, reverse either the current of the 
Mississippi or the St. Lawrence, or prevent enterprising west- 
ern merchants and shippers from adopting their best and 
cheapest routes to the Atlantic ocean, and through it to the 
markets of tle world. 


The Coup d’Etat in Spain. 

Spain presents a fruitful field of inquiry to the observer of 
European politics. One of the sisterhood of sovereign states, 
and outwardly a kingdom much the same in the non-essentials 
of civilization as France, Italy, or Austria, Spain is really far 
behind those countries in all that ensures national progress 
and permanent well-being. This result is primarily owing 
to the spirit of intolerance that for centuries has been synon- 
ymous with the Spanish name. The last refuge of the Papal 
power when its hoary superstitions had been banished from 
all other European States, Spain hugs to its bosom the in- 
signia of its mora) slavery and degradation. Such being the 
key-note to the national policy and character, it is not strange 
to find these qualities combined in the person of the present 
ruler. Queen Isabella Il. unites the most intolerant bigotry 
with the most thorough-going and Jesuitical disregard for the 
virtues that adorn private life. A cruel, crafty, unscrupulous 
woman is the Spanish sovereign of to-day, and it is not too 
much to assert thet she is the natural, legitimate product of a 
system that has been at work in the Spanish peninsula for cen- 
turies; which has reduced the nation to the humiliating posi- 
tion of a third-rate power, and left the people ages behind 
those of other countries in intelligence and enterprise. Bearing 
these facts in mind, a brief review of the events that led to 
the recent cowp-d’état of this last reigning Bourbon sovereign, 
will not be uninteresting. 

In consequence of certain atrociqus butcheries perpetrated 
in the streets of Madrid and elsewhere in the month of April, 
1865, the “Moderado” government with Narvaez as Premier 








was compelled to retire, and O'Donnell was placed at 
the head of an administration supported by a coalition of 
various political parties known as “Union Liberal” 
O'Donnell entered with liberal 

and perhaps intentions, but could not win over the “ Pro- 
gresistas,” and other radical factions, and was therefore 
compelled to rely for support upon the “Moderados.” A ~ 
general parliamentary election took place in the autumn of 
1865, in which the ‘‘ Progresistas” abstained from voting, and, 
alleging that legal resistance was of no avail, declared their 
intention of resorting to revolutionary measures. These 
threats were put into execution by Gen. Prim in January of 
last year, and by his partisans in the summer following. 
Both movements were promptly suppressed by O'Donnell, 
but nothing would satisfy the reactionary spirit of the Queen, 
or of her ghostly advisers, and Narvaez was recalled to 
power. His own character, and that of his new associates— 
some of the most dangerous of fanatics—no less than the 
Reign of Terror he inaugurated, made Narvaez unwilling 
to meet even the poor submissive parliament of O’Donnell, 
which had been in great measure recruited among govern- 
ment officials, and a dissolution was contemplated. This 
proposed measure met with stringent opposition, not from 
the “ Progresistas,” many of whom had voluntarily absented 
themselves from the Chamber, but from a section of really 
moderate men of the O'Donnell faction. These gentlemen, 
with the President Rios Rosas at their head, drew up a pro- 
test, and sent it by deputation to the Queen, praying her to 
reconsider the impending decree of dissolution. This was 
the pretext for which the Queen and the Minister had waited, 
and, asserting that the mere meeting of the Deputies during 
recess was in itself unconstitutional and criminal, and there- 
fore deserving the penalty of banishment without hearing, 
dissolved the Cortes and placed under arrest all dangerously 
Liberal members. Twelve were assigned a “ forced 
domicile’—in other words, an exile to some part 
of the kingdom distant from their usual places of residence; 
and seven were transported out of the country—Rios Rezas 
going to Porto Rico, and Marshal Serrano, President of the 
Senate, and Salaverria, one of the ablest of Spanish financiers, 
to the Balearic Isles, while others were sent to the coast of 
Africa. Since these arrests, which were made during the last 
days of the old year, the excitement in Madrid has somewhat 
subsided, but lately about one hundred additional captives have 
been made among people of all classes, and three unfortunate 
editors condemned to imprisonment with hard labour. 

From the standpoint of free England, or America, we may 
well exclaim, can such things be? The frequent bouleverse- 
ments in the political world of Spain which are of so frequent 
occurrence as scarcely to excite our wonder, are doubtless 
owing to the shallowness of the ocean of public opinion, which 
in that country represents only the higher and educated clas- 
ses, forming but a very small proportion of the entire popu- 
lation. Such outrages in England would shake thé nation to 
its very centre, but in Spain, where intelligence is Confined to 
a few, the masses are but slightly affected by its which 
they scarcely feel and do not at all comprehend. What car 
be predicted of the citizens of a state wheré 12,000 of thé “ mu- 
nicipal councillors” (including mayors and deputy-ma: 
neither read nor write. Were Spain less steeped in x 
and her citizens better educated, such sovereigns ag’ 
and such ministers as Narvaez, would not be tol . Spain, 
in many respects, now stands but little, if any, in advance o 
where England stood in the reign of Bloody Mary, and a 
radical political reformation and great social will have 
to take place, before this benighted kingdom be fitted for 
the mild and benignant sway of such a sovereign as Victoria: 





Northern Consolidation: 
If we are to credit the Atlantic Telegraph, the bill for the 
confederation of British North America is only fo embrace 
the two Canadas, Nova Scotia and New Bruns This is 
not unlikely, since Newfoundland and Prince Edward Is- 
land, as we have before stated, are not necessary to the conso. 
lidation of political interests on the main land of Ameria any 
more than the Isle of Man, or any other outlying is 
to the United Kingdom proper, and besides, they have 
none too well thus far. Yet we should be sorry to Jearn that both 
were not included in the Confederation act of the Imperial 
Parliament, and still more should we regret to find that the 
vast tract of fertile country lyicg between Lake Superior and 
the Pacific Ocean, had also been omitted. We hope that the 
Provincial delegates will not be allowed to leave London be- 
fore a final understandmg is arrived at between the Home 
Government and the Hudson’s Bay Company, that the fer- 
tile valleys of the Caskatchawan and Red Rivers—which 
stretch out westward from Lake Superior may be also incorpo- 
rated. However it is something gained even if the mainland, 
East of the great Lakes, becomes one, as it will be the nucleus 
around which all British America beside will soon rally, 
This “Northwest,” or Hudson Bay Company, question, 
should be met and settled by the Imperial Government. It 
was it that originally granted to this Company—or rather 
their predecessors—the rights, if any, that they now hold, and 
to it belongs the cancellation of such rights. To hand over 
this complicated claim to the Provincial authorities for com 
promise, is simply to hand over an intricate question, which 
will only be made the more intricate by transference to weak- 
er parties. {Then again, how are the little outlying dependen- 
cies to be governed after the m of the chief 
vinces? Are they to have a small politician from the 
ther Country to preside over them, or a confederate 
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with composure. 
There is, however, a short Gut out of all these difficulties,jdsy Mr. Darling offered « preamble and resolution, which 
and a move, which, if promptly made, would quickly silence | were adopted, ‘setting forth that “our commercial marine” 
all opposition, and we think is at this juncture well worth | is in a languishing condition, and that great depression pre- 
serious consideration. Let British North America from At-| vails in the ship-building interest, and instructing the Com-| Victorien Sardou’s clever comedy, “ La Papillonne,” was given 
lantic to Pacific, from St. Lawrence to the North Pole, (if we | mittee on Ways and Means to inquire into the expediency of| for the third time at the French theatre, on Tuesday evening. 
can find it) be set*apart as an independent State! Let Cana- | amending the Tariff Act by allowing a rebate of 10 per cent. of Embracing, a8 it does, only three characters, who confine their 
ds, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, Newfoundland and | all duties imposed on goods imported in American bottoms. proceedings to the limits of three acts, the effect necessarily de- 
Prince Edward’s Island, the Red River and British Colum- |The House on Thursday voted to adhere to its amendment pends — 5-0 upon the bistelonts abilities of the dramatis 
bia, Vancouver's Island and Land’s End, all petition the|to the Tenure of Office Bill, making it apply to Cabinet omg al ~ — Mn ine a ne es —- 
home government at once, and simultaneously for a Son | officers, and asked a Committee of Conference of the] ¢ninine aie vents nh thar out. a - ” 
of their good Queen Victoria, and combined inde-| Senate, which was subsequently granted ty that body. ‘I'he | tions of the proprieties of matrimonial existence are of the most 
pendent national existence for all time! We say to them |bill to reimburse the loyal States for war expenses was taken | iiperal description. Such is the character of M. de Champignac, 
one and all, ask earnestly but respectfully for Prince Alfred | up, and Mr. Blaine stated that the bill provided for the issue| when Camille, an arch and captivating widow, appears on the 
as their King, and Great Britain proper is at once relieved | of five per cent. bonds, not negotiable for twenty years, to the | scene, and gives Mme. de Champignac the benefit of her own expe- 
of an overgrown and most embarrassing dependency, while | amount of $15,000,000. The question was on the motion to rience. It seems that the lively Camille’s husband was guilty of 
in every tie, material and social, the devoted and lasting | reconsider the vote recommitting the bill, which was adopted, | * Weakness similar to that which marred the matrimonial rela- 
friendship and sympathy remains ever the same. The lawe,|and the bill finally referred to the committee of Ways and tions of her friend, and, having attained toa thorough knowledge 
the customs, the manners of the people, the love of constitu-| Means. The House then went into Committee, and consider- eye eee a a her own consort,she offers to treat it in 
tional, rational, and practical liberty, and even the same fealty |ed the Tax bill. ‘The proposed increase of the special tax on | "We Person of her friends worser-hait, For this Purpose she ap- 
of both ruler and people, remain the same, yet a difficult and | distillers from $100 to $500 was rejected, and it was agreed | Posre '0 the amorous te Champignac in the guise of « lady's maid, 
¢ perately in love with that “ naughty, 
threatening political problem is straightway solved, and both | that the tax should remain at $100, as in the present law- naughty, naughty man,” and.offers to conduct him to her pre- 
mother and child, personally and nationally, each become| The paragraph which forbids gas companies to add their tax| sence. This proposal, forgetful of every bond that eaientes 
even stronger and more secure than before the nominal sepa-|to the price charged to consumers afler the 30th of April | imposed, and of the pretty wife whom he leaves to languish in 
ration. When we reflect upon the changes of the past decade | 2€Xt, was stricken out. Various other items of the bill were | solitude, he joyfully accepts, and permits himself to be blindfold- 
and remember that even five short years ago, Honourable considered, but without completing the consideration of the|}ed and led out of one door and into another, of the 


subject the House adjourned. same room in his own chateau. There he imagines him- 
gentlemen, who, at this momentare Confederate Delegates of | SUD] j self chez elle, and, under various pretexts is kept from lecovering 
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to boldly advocate still another step which in importance and Camille, and between whom and De Champignac 
some abs 
promise is even far in advance of the first. On this question | Signor Mora’s first essay at Italian opera management was wit-| scenes arisg: The most effective bit fda ae 
all the colonies can, and, we believe, would unite, and we nessed on Monday evening at the French theatre, by a large and | last act are ~ —¥ ote end a, a@ convenient 
» “ ” ‘oung Co’ o! A t 

heartily to recommend, them, oneand all, this course of proce- ecm oe Bey em a, Pram, a the darkened intellects of the firet two, fhile the latter Ww th his 
dure at the earliest day a ion ‘ nie ngers acq emselves success. *N@ | brisk “ Tout s’explique,” endeavours to bring matters to a satis- 
possi! great change is better | prima donna, Mme. Altieri, evinced iderable ner and | factory understanding. The burden of the representation fell 
than many minor ones, in the high road to national existence, | thereby marred a performance which otherwise bore the marks of | upon M. Scribot and Mme. Saunier, as De Chempignac and Camille, 
and the world might then witness for once an amicable and| patient study. Her stage presence is good, a considerable share | *°4 to say that each did ample justice to their parts, would be al- 

, pati most like “ damning with faint praise.” We ha’ seen 
even cordial and kindly separation of parent and child. And- | of the “fatal gift of beauty” having fallen to her lot. Her voice | Scribot appear to — oe tee og He cette with grees cniets 
moreover, what nation extant can so well afford to set this | is a light soprano, carefully trained in a good school. Her style, | into the character, and performed with a zest from the first to 
auspicious example as old and staunch Britannia? We | however, may be said to be little too pronounced for this lati- | {he final coat es ee enmpae Pomuletely by Shore. 
cheerfully promise one signature to the petition from the |t®4¢ Whatever may have been its suitability for that of Rio de | written, and this excellent actress realized it completely” ~ 
colony of Britons now resident in New York, and believe also, Janeiro. Mme. Altieri was very coldly received and the audience; most piquant of bon mots were uttered with a charming 

j for a New York theatre, was unusually critical. This fact doubt-|naiveté, and a captivating espiegelrie—like the mischiev- 
that we can promise many more, not only from here, but i , mischievousness of some merry spri aded the entire 
from every one of the British American colonies. And patent less added to the singer’s diffi.ulties, and prevented our forming | ination. We cannot say as —~ 4 4 on Ene ¥ ae he 

sf f hi 8i; Irfi Alfredo, ° ; 4 
over we firmly believe that the interests of Great Britain, as| v4 cossidertble improvement, since his last appearance in this| day evening, and the sudicace scareely wondered that's ateed 
well as those of her colonies, now calls for this change. city, but his voice is always the lightest of light tenors. In a | Should seek to escape from so inanimate a companion. That 

mall b like the F antes. he be nand'to hs Mile. Caruel can and act well, was evidenced by her perfor- 
68 ouse like the French theatre, he is hea etter advan- | mance of , in * Nos Bons Villageois,” and only positive 
Congress. tage than in so large a one as the Academy, in which monstrous | indisposition can excuse such indifference to the demands-of a 
Both Houses of Congress have been hard at work during] amphitheatre his notes are speedily engulphed by the echoes réle, a8 she exhibited as Constance. ‘‘La Papillonne” would not 
3 the past week, the most important measure acted upon being | Signor Fortuna’s first appearanee in opera on this side the water, 4 — ee pay tend poe med 
the bill admitting Nebraska to be a State, which was passed | ¥®* ® measurable success. His voice is well under control, and | merit, and its powerful, if infrequent situations, serve to ane 
the President’s v in the Sen he sang the music of the second act with a verve that tavourably | its representation an éclat sometimes absent from more pretenti- 
over eto ate by a vote of 31 to 9, impressed bis suditors. This gentleman, without xi. |0us performances. On Thursday evening that excellent artiste 
auditors. out even approxi- . 
ce Tm ema | ase een i ee | gee ae hel ane 
- American stage, is still an of more average ability on . '0- 
20, absent, or not voting, 10. The Senate also pasged the Le-| whom the’ public => = Gam one a... Italian singer = dors one ofthe yoy “4 Sesion bokeh ates rt od. 
- be . Y "qui . | * & v * a ag 
gislative, Executive, and Judicial appropriation bill as re- ny pe a on well go cauha ba euposted on te Gent night, Big: natured father-in-law, and played by Mme. Saunier and MM. 
from the committee of the whole. On Monday Mr.| the prospects of je brief ocnson—to extend, we believe, only ee ond lens 2S romymy ood the. poitence. oe 
ts—are " ‘ emo. 
Chandler called up the resolution offered by him on Saturday py ay ‘stromph af Italian Cpets vase yy tone de St, Cyr,” will be given. We need not insist on the general ex: 
last, instructing the Judiciary Committee to inquire whether Manager Mareizek’s Winter, Garden seagon—that we have had en ate ceanne Sa commen BN aaah saa 
the President had any- authority to appoint Provisional Goy- penne Mapaeng a6 Che Danses at © Tee see vious, ter 
Mr. G is ding fairly with Ge: : establishment. While making not the slightest pretensions, th 
ernors for the States lately in rebellion. Mr. Chandler made oy inte second week considerable Variety ‘tae slsendy bene suas englapanhion ae = ~ wie tig non = pines eng 
lent h: repeating the ven, and the artists seem to vie with each other in doing justice ae) atv. porgese 2 pte omg 
which ave boca, made oguinat the President, adding, tat if otesq™™"sRF une, oren, compares thy ee called npeu to In| IN TOTS a net a ere 
re most recent and impor “revivals have been e ours ric! 
they were true be should be im im tely, | the “* M Wives of Windsor,” and “ Tannbiuser.” Tie cast of | indeed. 
y rt sean oe en oma ely-|'the former ineluded Hermann as Falstaf; Mme. Jobanneen as| _, We are glad to note that that silly creature, the «« Bird of Pare- 
mad ’ Presi-| Mistress Ford; Mme. ¥rederici as Mistress Poge and Mme. Rotter | dise,” which, save in name, was in no wise celestial, has been set 
dent Johnson is spoken of as “ acting President,” and several oo dane Page. The gentleman was not quite nimself es the burly sey Sy mh _ tas essen ef tbe Took — ~~ Pa and 
j . ti t - ol 2” ‘et-of-Leave- e 
Senators thought it impolitic to meddle with the matter of mour, and gave only the pone ana Gar aeaan temeueres reigns in its stead, at the New York theatre. Mr. Tom Taylor's 
impeachment, inasmuch as the Senate might be called upon | the yorteatere, e neve sever seen this fine seteoe appear _— and me a a gen ay has _ so agg = the stage 
ch ’ -.1to so little advan e should witness the Ame a care reflects credit upon all concerned. he cast in 
Ae ao ee Ay thee a 4 ee was | 'P. alata the perennial Hackett, and revise his ewn ideal by the | cludes Mr. G. H. Clarke as Bob Brierly ; Mr. Baker as Hawkshaw ; 
on the table. On Thursday the bill establishing s Naval | latter's admirable performance. The best morceaur of the opera| Mr. Bland as Melter Moss [his original character ;] Mark Smith 
Station on League Island, near Philadelphia, was taken up, | 4r¢ Falstaf’s drinking ay in the tavern; the duet for Falstaff | 8 Mr. ; Mr. Gomersal as Green Jones ; Mr. Jamison as Jim 
4 noel f 4 and Mrs, Ford, “ Wir freu ich Mich ;” and’ Fenton’s air, ‘* Horch, | Dalton ; Mrs, Gomersal as May Edwards ; Mrs. Jamison as Emily 
and after the rejection of several amendments, passed, 27 to} dieLorch.” These, with the sparkling finale, form the’ more pro | St. Evremond; Mrs. Wilkins as Mrs. pete pe and Mrs. Yea- 
17, eight absent, or not voting. Mr. Sherman’s compound a features of{Nicolai’s peculiar, but, on the whole, pleas- | mane se sah ogy — ce Sy ne aes 
com ition. As sung b r. Grover’s troupe, the female ‘0 ie was seldom forgotten, an e 
interest Funding Bill was taken up. An amendment from Pails were well filled, but the male roles were very unsatiafacto- wshadows of the ch faithfully cast. Mr. Baker is 
the Finance Committee, providing that the amount of out-|rily given, The “Tannhiiuser” was p d With tho effect | BOs Cur boun Weal of'e Cotmetive, but 41d, Perens, 00 well on ne. 
tha f conscienti: are and circumstances allowed. r. Wes liar 
standing temporary certificates shall not exceed one hun- aut mig “ t —- sooty the limited 3 - ~~ eX hus not good as the scampish Jew, and Mr. Jamison made a p swe or Anes 
dred millions, was agreed to. Mr. Sherman spoke in favour] sizea theatre. The m cent overture and march were the| /iser- Mr. Gomersal was soufficiently absurd as Green Jones, and 
of the bill, giving an official statement of the demands which |’ rtions of Herr Wagner's work most.appreciated by the audience. | Mr. Smith was natural as Gibson The feature of the performance 
e long recitatives of the ianbell his lady love, her | 0B the female side of the house, was the Mrs, Willoughby of Mrs. 
would be made upon the national treasury during the current father and Walfram were rather tiresome, although clothed as | Marie Wilkins, who appeared for the first time after her illness, 
year, and the bill was then passed. Bills and resolutions] they are with a wealth of dramatic music. The Landgrave and aes ee Ses | eng | god — ened —_ ov 
. netrel esired. . Wil- 
were also passed by the Senate making appropriations to| Elizabeth. might be interested y Ay d vps — kins has here a part for which she seems especially adapted by 
poy deficiencies in contingent —— of the House for y in the ae The chorus, as to the females, was weal, anne, and Ly poutetys pada pea We ateplayed to geoe 
fiscal year; changing the place of holding the United] but that of the pilgrims was as powerful as co age. ‘ ae eebbabée tatenaer te eeene 
‘ost marked personation was that of Herr Himmer, who, as | Offensive an individual as the author probably intended he should 
States Circuit Courts in Rhode Island; printing 500 copies een pligrim im the last ocene, Was unequalled. We can be, and added the impulsiveness of boyhood to the performance, 
of the report of Admiral Davis on the interoceanic commu- | not say that we desire to see “‘ Tannhauser” frequently repeated. ‘ 
nication across the Isthmus of Darien ; authorizing the towns the parts might } have ~ ae "the a ae ~ oe. 
“ °' ” , asaw 
bi * That to be hated needs but tobe seen, never been more effectively cast on this side the Atlantic. ‘Next 
subject to entry at the time of settlement, to enter their and un opera against our better judgment. | theatre. 
claims at the minimum price of $1 25, except military reser- Wo —) theory about & the sane a oe aire uithougs in as 
vations ; amending the postal laws; establishing and pro-|!t#elf the merest rhapsody, - : cS Sok 
of tunnel under the Mississippi at St. Louis. , 
under the waters of Lethe. As it was, b: 
The attention of the House during the week has been al- ofthe Jiihg and the invention of a new theory of muslt whigh | seer’s “tions"—ordered in the last generation by Parliament 
most entirely confined to questions of reconstruction. After | ‘ es was said to illustrate—instead of the theory bic for the Ne!son column pedestal in Trafal meng on at 
last been completed——*—Secretary McCulloch has given 


The “ Ticket-of-Leave-Man” will be played this evening, and, if 
Although not a monster of such hideous mien ’ 
and cities on the public lands of California. 
Pa and Nevada not fear that ‘‘ seen too oft,”” we should at last come to tolerate| week Lady Don will inaugurate a reign af burlesque at this 
tecting national cemeteries, and authorizing the construction | been 
, been invented to waft the opera into pee 
much previous debate Mr. Stevens’ bill providing a military wees who affect all that is German and mys a end whe mistake a coloured man a regular first-class clerkship in the Trea- 
—The 


































1 muddy shallowness for depth, at once fell in love with, and se-|sury Department at Washington. return of Mr. 
and after considerable “ ,” including motions to] cured it « spasmodic existence. Although « journal ie about | Walter, of the London Zimes, and his eldest son, from their 
lay on the table, to refer to the Judiciary Committee, ete., was}. Sis'or the future” is destined to no longer life than that of |!0UF ia this country, is chronicled in the English papers. 
finally passed, 109 to 55. On Monday the reporta of the Com- ite and high priest. : The Emperor has refused to allow General Prim, the Spanish 

: : fourth 8 concert gave the another | Tevolutionist, to remain in France. It is estimated that 

mittees sppointed to investigate alleged Custom House men sto the 
frauds opportuni of listening to the tull liquid notes of te diva, the value of the already received in Paris for the Inter- 
in Boston and New York, and the New Orleans riot, were tMiribations to "the entertaiament were “Ou national amounts to £1,000, The first 
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a ey fz oe 
in in the years 1 The grand 
poland a aes vltbope ie Tend | 1,652 in 1868, and 1.886 od ay & following year. 
knights. hi ‘M. Preterre, the wel 





80 
iron-clad man-of war ordered by the Japanese government is eee” aie aad coped conclusion that this 
Satara ee ite, gone ieee |e pig od epalaly in ew wale ari 








The School of Musketry at Fleetwood is to be broken up 

tember next. It is considered that one establishment 
nature io oor 

. | troops, and that at w 


Circular hhas,in one of its numbers for 1966, a 
of the number ot Eon wey an 





a5 











undertake the whole 

five buronets, and twelve as had to of aegypti mae he duty.—The Queen the appointment of Colo- 
three ave lordaiecioneacee, aud four coloalel goer that, after experience of the protoxide of ritro-| nel C a aoe Engineers, to the Governor- 
ronkinn "The National iament bas abolished ca- Pongo it @ most precious t. | ship of uda.—The gun factories at Woolwich 
panishment throughout the kingdom of Italy ——— Ae ee ee een ot sagetien the helpless. | are night and da) orders now on hand for the 
uennial census of the population of , just | ness, and the w low an: ob- | present year 1966-7, The sum for the de- 

gives as the number ‘of inhabitants, ex- by , oF ether, never occur. A -| partment in the estimates of the ensuing year will be about 





is reason to thet 

Kiel_————The London Reader, which bas for some time} from Bombay to Calcutta will be able to be made in four days 

past become defunct. by the end ag ot ome W Cullen Bryant's 

the remainder of the win- | edition of “Cobden’s Political Works” has j 

-—Mr. Nathan Hughes is already engaged | lished in London. 
Regent’s Park —a | familiar to young people as the author of elementary books 

treglo subject, capable of effective treatment.—————It is | on history, geography, and various 

in many quarters that the previ thorisation now ne- | on the 19th ult., at the age of 83. 











from 6 centimes to 3. ‘ 
“ George Geitb,” is busy on another novel, which will be pub- 
lished in March. Its title is to be “ Better than Rubies,” and 
it will deal chiefly with scenes of modern country life. 

Several Japanese students are on their way wo En to 
- European laws and customs. 











of Montpensier having been ordered by the Queen to| Promotion in the same 
ill hereafter 


leave Spain, will reside at Richmond, near don. 





young Lord Belgrave, son of Earl and Lady Constance Gros- 


was placed on half pay, on the reduction of the Royal Staff 
the wealltitt man in the world. ————~"The Emperor Ne- | COP, Jan. 25, 1800; was nominated KH. in 833; appointed 
upon restoring the tombe of the and, on the death ot Sir Willoughby ae yas | ; 


polecn has determined 
English officers killed at the battle of Toulouse.—— 





The Prefect of the Seine, aware of the fact that crowds are | ‘ed Quartermaster-general, whic 
“4, hen he was succeeded 

liable to develop épicemics, has ht 400 acres of land near Seon is 
, ppointed colonel of the 64th Regiment, Aug. 13, 
Paris tor the accommodation of foreigners’ bar A... a 1855 ; was promoted to lieutenant-ge nerai Oct. 26 , 1858 ; was 
; nominated a K.C.B. in Nov. ; and appointed general, 
ters from Mexico written to private friends in Paris have not Aarch 9, 1865. ‘The late Sir James served in the Royal Staff 
n stamped — ae. ¥ — — Corps in the Fesinsale and south of France from May, 1800, 
missing for some time, has turned up in Venice, where he = an., 1814, and was present at the battle of Fuentes d’Onor 





event of the reappearance of the cholera. 
ters 





French stamps.— 





an ces a series of lectures. A new satirical journal 
is 


oun aan 1812, and of Badsjoz in April, 1812; battle of Salamanca, 
talked of in London to be called the Gridiron, and sold at . : Rar sgh 
the modest price of twopence. It will be edited by Suther- av, 22, 1812; siege of Burgos, 1812; battle of Vittoria, June 





land Edwards, and, it is said, will talk more plainly than has 
been lately the fashion. 








tends to turn out. several ‘fours’ on the T It is 


announced that in the orchestra of the Opera and the Chapel | tain in the Rifle Brigade.—at a 
Royal, Munich, the musical pitch ot the Conservatoire of Paris} Byrom, Commander Royal Navy.—At St. Andrew’s, Fifeshire, 
—— | Lieut.-Colonel James Hunter, late Bengal Army.—At Leyton, 





bas just been adopted by command of the King. 
We regret to hear that Artemus Ward will be unable to con- 


Essex, 
is entertainmen: some serious] is- | Arnew Sout Major-General Edward Sterling Farmar.— 
— pam | lady ae pe tebs the Polytech. Ar Brighton, Majo: ed A.A. Munsey, late Cole H. M. 8th 


nic, in London. She is a Scotchwoman; by name Miss 
Macfarlane. The Liberté,in its correspondence from 
Vienna, states that a commission is to be appointed for the 





urpose of making a more desirable delimitation of frontiers | Co). H. E. Gooch, late of the Coldstream Guards.—At Croydon 


tween Austria and Italy than was effected by the recent 
treaty.—_——_——A remarkable and perhaps unparalleled c>in- 
cidence is recorded in the civil registry of Bar-sur-Aube. In 
1866 there were inscribed there 106 births, 106 deaths, and 
106 marriages. The Italian Crown Prince 'is} to pay a 
visit to Vienna at the end of February. A Japanese 








= ft oe A = aed — Sy Army as ensign in 
e ta: orps (attac to the Quartermaster. 
oy ae angiand (0 | ral’s Department) on the 25th Dec., 1806, and obtained his 


—It'has been affirmed on credible authority that the| (rulturmacesr General at hecdqunctem: Joly Ii 1820. ad 


adies’ said | Pelusa ; battles of Nivelle and Nive, 1818. Sir James had 
to be in progress of ae ay in Tendon ont tet bs in- | Teceived the war medal with eight clasps. 
hames.. at 





£600,000.—The commissioners. appointed by the Govern- 
francs, | ment to investigate as to thecondition Transport 
Service have carried out a complete inspection of the ambu- 
lances, transport waggons, saddles, and e descrip- 
tion of military accoutrements in store at Wool 
and in use at the several military stations, with a view to 
al remedy defects complained of by experienced officers of the 
——Mr. Joseph Guy, whose name is | Army.—Captain Wilsone Black, 6th Foot (Staff College), 
will succeed Captain Stokes, 16th Foot, as B: Major at 
Halifax.—Lieutenant Sir Pelly, Bart., of the Scots 
Greys, has been a appointed ‘an extra aide-de-camp to the Lord- 
Lieutenan 


















branches of science, died 









Ovituary, 
GEN. FREETH.—This gallant officer, who was at the time 





corps as lieutenant. May 30, 1809; 


» April 21, 1814; brevet-major, Jan. 21, 1819; brevet | or in Chief at the Cape to be a Lieutenant-General, and Colo- 


’ 

nel Rainier, of the 98th, commanding a division in Bengal, to 
be a Major-General on the fixed establishment.——The entire 
strength of the army in Ireland is now (says the Irish Times 
24,700 officers and men. Al ha number o! 
troops were brought over here in October and November, 
the total strength is somewhat less than that of this time last 
year. This is accounted for by the fact that last spring and 
summer several regiments were sent on foreign service,and 
the troops brought over in autumn only filled (and in fact 
did not quite do so) the vacancies thus created. 







at headquarters, July 11, 1826; and 









he was promo- 
post he held till Dec., 1855, 
by Sir Richard Airey. General 









War Orrics.—Ensign E J Singleton to be Lieut, by pur, in 
15th Foot, vJ 4 Grier, who ret ; Gentleman Cadet C Ful from 
the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, by pur, v Singleton; 
Lieutenant C J Burnett to be Adjutant, v Lieutenant J 8 Grier, 
who ret; Surgeon H H Jones, M D, from the 86th Foot, to be 
Surgeon, v C G Irwin, M B, who ex. LieutenantS R B Partridge 
to be Adjutant in 25th Foot, vy Lieut W G Thomas, who resigns 


the appointment. A 
Navy 


Tue MEDITERRANEAN.—The following !etter is from Malta, 
dated Valetta, January 14 :—“ Captain Clark, R.E., Admiralty 
Director of Works, will probably leave here for England by the 
next Marseilles packet. e Hon. J. 8. Wortley and Mr. Bortb- 
wick, who arrived here in the Caradoc from Naples with Lord 
Clarence Paget, leave on return to England by the packet to- 
day. Captain Beauchamp Seymour, R.N.;C.B., is also out here, 
and is staying with the Governor as his guest at the Palace. The 
only ment in the squadron this week is the departure of the 
Cruiser, 5, screw-sloop, Commander M. Singer. which left Malta 
harbour on the 5th instant for Beyrout. The Hydra, ny 4 







nm May, 18t1; assualt and capture of Ciudad Rodrigo in Jan., 







1; battle of the July and August; action at Pam- 












At Clifton, Alexander Monro, of Craiglockhart, N.B., late Cap- 
Leek, Staffordshire, W. H. Jones- 






Capt. Henry Pardoe Eaton, root Rifles —At 






Light Cavalry.—Capt. George Robinson, R.N., Mansfie)d, 
Notts.—At Southsea, Commander William A’ tus Ferrar, R.N, 
G.H.P.—At Haverfordwest, CaptainW. Butler, late Adjutant of the 
Pembrokeshire Militia —At Melbourne Hall, Derbyshire, Lieut.- 














General Charles Herbert, C.B., of H.M.s Madras Army.—At vessel, Captain Shortland, was admitted to pratique on the 
Hampstead, David Hughes, Esq., late of the Royal Loy instant, having bad her term of darantine curtailed by one week, 
Richmond, the Lady Caroline Murray, born 14th Dec. 1789, daugh- | The armour-plated ship Lord Clyde, 24 guns, Captain Roderick 
ter = be ee Soe tA heyy ay AE Dew, C.B., now at Devonport, will in the course of February 
_s late Major of the ist King’s Dragoon Guards.—Fre.| 2¢Xt join Lord Clarence Paget’s squadron* in the Mediterranean. 

, .| The United States’ screw-corvette Canandai, Captain J. H. 
derick Ridge, Esq., of Fir Grove, West End, Southampton, by c igua, Cap’ 

eu 











roission has arrived at Berlin on its way to St. Petersburg. merly a t.im the 2d Regt. Tower Hamlets Militia—At 80| Upshur, took her departure on the 7th instant, to join the squad- 
The members of the mission psid a visit to the Russian am- | Coleshill street, Eaton square, General Sir James Freeth, K.C B.,| ron of Admiral Goldsborough. Her Majesty’s ships in port are : 
bassador before leaving the Prussian capital—-——King | KH —At Arcachon, ane, cane ae de Doel, ee —The Victoria, Hibernia, Ocean, Prince Consort , 

‘ Ww: Arch for- 


Charles XV. of Sweden bas, it is said, written a memorial on 
military reform, dedicated to tne Emperor Napoleon. 
Amongst other ties promised during the continuance of 
the Paris Exhibition is a swimming match across the Chan- 
area numbers of Nines ot eit are _— leaving 

r Greece. Tae ing —_ 
Ron born extended to all the Parsing theatres.—— e 
Italian journals state that the expevse of suppressing the in- 
surrection in Palermo was eight million of —_— 
M. Gas i, well known in Paris for his admiration of what 
Herr Wagner calls the “ music of the future,” is about to pu 
journal entitled L’ Zsprit Nouveau, with the 











cagess ven the Parisians the art-theories of 
o ol amon; 8 

the Wagner aoe the j man tailor, ar- 
rested on of intent to assassinate the Emperor 








b-| Kent, below Chatham, the line was blocked up beyond the 





Madras Engineers.—At Brig’ 

merly Captain of the 8th ~~) Light Cavalry.—' Earl of 
in the 70th year of age.—At Utrecht, the ager 

Countess Van Hogendorp.., 





Assurance, Cockatrice, Tyrian, Caradoc, Pysche, an 


tain Arthur Grose, R.N., who died at 4, Raglan-road, 
Dublin, on the 11th ault., aged 72, entered the Navy October 
21st, 1806, and was midshipman of the Belle Poule at the ture 
of a brig-of-war under the batteries of Parenza, in the A 
in 1811, on which jon he was gazetted. In 1813 he took 
pertin Sir &. Pellew’s skirmish with the Toulon fleet, and at 
the capture of a large convoy, under the guns of Porto Maurizio, 
April 11th, 1814. He afterwards wit d the der of 
Geroa, and was sent home with a prize. He afterwards served 
on the coast of Africa and at Portsmouth, and many years in the 
Coastguard. Mr. Ladd, master shipwright at Woolwich, 
has received instructions from the Board of Admiralty to make 
preparations for laying down the keel of one of the new class 
twin-ecrew gunboats, six or eight of which are to be built in the 
various dockyards, to be placed ice-Admiral 







Army. 


Rep Tare.—There is a joke current about the War Office 
which is too characteristic to be omitted. Even if it is not 
quite true, it is very like the truth, Somewhere down in 




















ee ayy pt Gy Ee 
cure to clear it. e manager it of the 
soldiers idling about London and Chatham, and hurried off 
to the Horse G@ards to ask for 500 men, who should be taken 
and brought back in a special train, be kept and what- 
ever was thought proper. The Secretary said, “ You must 

















get the Duke’s consent—I can do nothing.” In a cab and off | George St. V. King, C.B., flagship Princess Royal, on the China 
to the Duke instantly. His Grace is very —very station. These vessels, which are to be of what is termed com- 
idea—but does not think he has the power, wi tt the con- eo construction, will have iron frames, with an outward coat- 
sent of the War Secretary. Down to ar Secre 





i of two thicknesses of teak — and are to be of 468 
tons burden, and to have 150 horse power engines each, with 
twin screws. The one ordered to be built at Woolwich will be 

, | named Dwarf, and is to be completed with the utmost 

man | possible despatch, on the slip from which the 6-gun screw cor- 

vette, armour-plated, was launched in 1865. 
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Mew Publications. 

There are travellers and travellers, as the saying is. The 
earliest of these earth-pilgrims appear to have been impelled 
by a restlessness which is common to the race, journeying to 
and fro like the wind which bloweth where it listeth. It was 
through them that the stationary tribes learned that there 
were pastures and herds beyond the confines of their own 
limited horizon, and it was they who led to the peopling of 
new lands and the conquest of old ones. Here and there 
throughout all time these adventurous souls have explored the 
solitary and and waste place#of the world, gradually growing 
fewer in point of numbers as the world became better known, 
until now only the merest remnantremains. Asthey dwindle 
and diminish travellers of another gort increase, until their 
* name has become Legion. These algo go to and fro, but not 
like the wind which is as much at home in the desert as 
among the abodes of men. They travel where men abound, 
or are not far distant—through the great cities of civilization, 
which is but another name for thfose of Europe, or among the 
forests and mountains by which these Babels are generally 
neighboured. It is something to visit London, Paris, Rome, 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Nile, but it is much more to force 
one’s way into the wilds of Africa, like Livingston, and Grant 
and Speke—to wander through China and Thibet, like the Abbé 
Hue, to explore Siberia, like Atkinson, and to push into the 
frozen North, like the long list of Arctic voyagers, some of 
whom have left their bones among the eternal snows of win- 
ter. It is easy to “do” travel of the first description, as every- 
body knows ; it is difficult, dangerous, but sublime to undergo 
the last. From the time of Frobisher down, the polar regions 
have exercised a spell over the imaginations of adventurous 
mariners entirely disproportioned to the value, if we may use 
the word, of the regions themselves. That the early voyagers 
ahould have been drawn to the shores of the New World, es- 
pecially the Southern portion of it, is not wonderful, when 
‘we remember the precious metals and jewels which were 
readily attainable there, still less that their followers, as 
Raleigb, Drake and the rest of Elizabeth’s brave old worthies, 
should have betaken themselves so freely to the Spanish 
main, when there were vice-royal galleys to be plundered of 
their rich freights of gold and silver plate, and the stern joy 
of baftle. with the popish enemies of their Virgin Queen. 
That men of this stamp, however, should have been ready to 
brave the dangers of Northern voyages for the mere honour 
of discovering a new land, or new sea, both alike useless to 
them and the world, is strange enough, or rather would be, 
did we not know that there is no spur to enterprise like 
danger ; since to pronounce a thing impossible is to set half 
the world wild to accomplish it. It is only by this key, as 
Wordsworth said of the sonnet, that we can unlock the heroic 
heart of Sir John Franklin, Dr. Kane, and, though last not least, 
Dr. L. L. Hayes, whose volume, The Open Polar Sea, is about 
to be published by Messrs. Hurd and Houghton. Dr. Hayes 
ig a young American who aecompanied Dr. Kane in his 
Arctic expedition, as the readers of Dr. Kane’s book may re- 
member, and who afterwards made a similar and more suc- 
cessful one on his own account. It occupied a little over a 
year, beginning in the summer of 1860, and ending in the 
autumn of 1861, during which time Dr. Hayes ond his party 
suffered the hardships which usually befall Arctic voyagers, 
met with a reasonable number of adventurers, and achieved 
more than any who had preceded them, Dr. Hayes finally 
gtining the shore of the open polar sea, which he thus de- 
scribes: “ The sea beneath me was a mottled sea of white and 
dark patches, these latter being either soft decaying ice or 
places where the ice had wholly disappeared. These spots 
were heightened in intensity of shade and multiplied in size 
as they receded, until the belt of the watery-sky blended 
them all together into one uniform colour of dark blue. The 
old and solid floes (some a quarter of a mile, and others a 
mile across) and the massive ridges and wastes of hum- 


mocked-ice which lay piled between them and around their 


margins, were the only parts of the sea which retained the 
whiteness and solidity of winter.” The record of the voyage 
which proved, so to speak, the discovery of this open sea 
around the pole, is exceedingly interesting, but too long to be 
condensed for our columns, much of its interest, apart trom 
its picturesqueness, consisting in its minute details of the 
Gaily life of the party, their lesser travels for the purpose of 
hunting and scientific discovery, the trouble they had in pro- 
curing dogs from the Esquimau, how they employed them- 
selves on ship-board during the long and dayless winter, 
with other occurrences of like nature, which will not bear a 
brief recital.” Dr. Hayes showed himself a man of the right 
sort, being as wise for his men as for himself, possessing in 
short the qualities out of which great travellers and dis- 
coverers are made. He writes well, too, an accomplishment 
which many travellers lack, his chief defect being a tendency 


ved. Betfér even than these are the little tail pieces to 
Soo chapters—minlasave illustrations of the aubject generally, 
and as dainty as need be. The publishers have done their 
“part towards making a handsome book, which is sure, we 
Peas Waite We ES we De ee © ee 
minent place among (to use Charles Lamb's definition,) the 
travellers who are travellers. 


io 





ferior to all other kinds of verse, is a question which is worth 


ally indulged in it, and which admits of several solutions, the 
most marked of which we take to be an undue predominance 
therein of the Hebraic element. The ancient Hebrews were 
a remarkable people, and their theology, apart from its divine 
character, was sublime, but it was not so poetical, we have 
always thought, as that of some of the heathen races with 
whom they were from time to time brought in contact. In 


second place it was too stern, not to say grim. There was 


Why religious poetry, 80 called, should be so decidedly in- 
in view of the few real poets who have ovcasion- 


the first place it was too abstract for poetical purposes, in the 


majesty in the Zeus of the Greeks, as conceived by their best 
poets and sculptors, but he was not entirely lifted beyond hu- 
man comprehension, thanks to the human frailties with which 
he was so plentifully endowed. There was majesty, the 
greatest, in the Jewish conceptions of the Deity, the Ancient 
of Days of Daniel, but it was the majesty of terror, and dread 
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Remove him from my bosom, Lord, 
And take him to Thine. 
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\ pine Arts. 
There seems to be at last some chance for the water-colour 
branch of art to become naturalized here. An “ American 
Society of Painters in Water Colours” is about to be 


and destruction. . With the Christian era a new element was established in this city, under the auspices of several well- 


introduced into the religion of the world, and one which 
should have been in the highest degree poetical, being as it 
was divine. 
without a parallel in the history of man, being the sweetest, 
saddest, heavenliest incarnation of humanity, and as such 
worthy of the songs of men and angels, the former of which 
however, they have failed to waken worthily, mainly, we 
think, on account of the old Hebraic spirit with which they 
are haunted in our memories. The New Testament is full of 
allusions to the Old—references to the rites and ceremonies. 
the manners and customs, of the Jews, which are as foreign 
to our modes of living and thinking as the philosophy of the 


the worship of the mighty Mumbo Juu.bo, “ in the mountains 
of the moon.” The sacrificial and expiatory expressions of 
the Scriptures, which are applied to Christ in a figurative 
sense, have a literalness in modern religious poetry which is 
fearful to think of. Certain dogmas, which are only fit for 
the theologians, are*largely and unnecessarily introduced 
therein, generally to the entire destruction of what was poeti- 
cal in the poet’s conception. In other words theology is the 
bane of religious poetry. The ideas which we have advanced 
above, and which have impressed themselves on our judgment 
after a pretty careful and extensive reading of religious poe- 
try, have come home to us with an added force after looking 
over a volume, Charles Wesley Seen in his Finer and Less Fa- 
iliar Poems, of which Messrs. Hurd and Houghton are the 
publishers. We knew before that Charles Wesley ranked 
among tbe religious poets of England—as what reader of 
Knglish hymnology does not ?—but we never before settled 
his place in our minds, and, certainly, we never before 
resolved, a8 we do now, never to read him again. 
Place among the poets he has none, since he is in no 
sense a poet, his verse being execrable and inexcusable. It 
has all the worst features of the theology of hissect, and none 
of its good points, ifit have any. It is dreary, it is doleful, it 
is hopeless; the most despairing of poor Cowper’s hymns is 
hope itself beside it. The Deity it defects is a Moloch who 
delights in the sufferings of the creatures he has created ; the 
state of mind in which it would leave those who could be 
affected by it is such as generally ends in madness, or suicide; 
and the moral which it teaches is selfishness in the meanest 
and basest form. It is tasteless, except to those’who relish 
the lugging in of Biblical phrases without regard to sense or 
relevancy ; and when it does not smack of the conventicle it 
is redolent of theshambles. Whatcan be more horrible than 
such lines as these, which might easily be multiplied ? 
“ Come, O my guilty brethren, come, 
Groaning beneath your load of sin ; 
His bleeding heart shall make you room, 
His open side shall take you in.” 
Or this? k : 
“* Bowels divine, forbid.” 
Or this, which is from a hymn for a mother before her child 
is born ? 
“ Rather resume the blessings lent, 
And stop Thy creature’s breath ; 
And by a temporal, prevent 
An everlasting death. 
Before it draws this tainted air, 
My harmless infant slay, 
Or let the sad Benoni tear 
My bleeding life away.” 
Better than such a religious poet as this the profane Swin 
burne, especially when he writes such poems as his “ Child’s- 
Song tor Winter,” a nobly religious lyric in the January num- 


Charles Wesley, let us copy a little hymn, which is human, 
at least. 
OBLATION OF A SICK CHILD. 
Father, Thy will be done, not mine, * 
Thy only will be done! 
To Thee my Isaac I resign, 
I render up my son. 


Without a murmuring wish I give 
The child Thou gavest to me; 
Or let him to Thy glory live, 
Or let him die to Thee. 


I dare not deprecate the cross, 
Or of my loss complain, 


I hear the providential word, 


Chinese, the sanguinary sacrifices of the ancient Mexicans, or }- 


known artists, professional and amateur, and an exhibition of- 
works contributed by members of it may be looked for some 


Pho Ut and cherneter-ené death Of Clit ane time next Autumn. The many clever drawings and sketches 


in this style, by English and French artists, which formed 
one of the most interesting portions of last year’s Artists’ 
Fand exhibition, had much to do with the organisation of the 


’| new Society, to which we heartily tender our best wishes. 


Most of the artists of New York are now hard at work 
upon pictures intended to figure at the approaching exhibi- 
tion of the Academy of Design. Mr. J. W. Ebninger will 


*) have at least five pictures ready by the end of March. 


Daring several years’ residence in Europe, Mr. Ehninger has 
accumulated a large quantity of material for subjects, com- 
bining landscapes and figures, and on these-he is now work- 
ing with good purpose. Oneof his Euglish scenes introduces 
the well-known donkey-cart of the itinerant dealer, who is 
“ huxtering” vegetables along a quiet village road. Another. 
introduces us to a bit of quaint English character of the rural 
d—“ Village Politicians”—disputing, probably, upon the 
issue of some important local question. A large landscape, 
with figures in the foreground—the group consisting of a 
ploughman pausing in his work to snatch a moment of so- 
ciable converse with his wife and child—is also among the 
pictures lately finished by the same artist. 

Mr. W. O. Stone is likely to be well represented at the Aca- 
demy exhibition. He is at work Upon a number of portraits, 
large and small, which, so far as they are advanced, give 
promise of being excellent specimens of his peculiar style in 
this branch of art. 

Among the painters who are working out subjects con- 
nected with the battle-field, is Mr. Eastman Johnson, who 
has nearly finished a clever picture embodying certain types 
of character that have taken their colouring from the late 
war. The group consists of a maimed soldier, who, with his 
aged father and mother, is engaged in conversation with the 
pension agent of the district, by whom he has been visited in 
the course of business. Another theme from the war, by the 
same artist, is a wouaded drummer-boy, who beats a defiant 
roll upon his drum as he is borne from the field by a soldier. 
Far different from these is a small picture which Mr. John- 
son has nearly finished, the subject of which is merely a 
couple of happy-looking young girls, the smaller of whom 
is adjusting the collar of the other with sisterly zeal. 

Mr. J. B. Bristol has on his easela picture of mountain 
scenery with a brilliant sun-set sky. Berkshire county has 
furnished this artist with subjects for several landscapes, some 
of which will probably be on view at the Academy exhibi- 
tion. 

We have lately seen, in the studio of Mr. V. Neblig, a 
picture upon which that artist has been for some 
time working assiduously, and which is now in an 
advanced state. The subject is a Huguenot prisoner of 
rank, whose wife has been allowed to have a brief interview 
with him through the grating of his prison. Rough-looking 
soldiers are variously grouped around, one of whom has laid 
his coarse hand upon the lady—an action resented by her lit- 
tle son, who is clinging to herskirt. We shall probably have 
more to say about the picture hereafter. 

Mr. W. J. Hennessy, who intends proceeding to Europe early 
in the approaching summer, is at work upon a subject consist- 
ing of a single figure—a lady seated in a contemplative atti- 
tude under some pine trees. This picture, so far as it has 
gone, promises to be one of the best ever painted by the artist. 
The picture of “Love’s Melancholy,” by M. Constant 
Mayer, which attracted much notice at last year’s Academy 


ber of the Fortnightly Review. Not to be unjust, however, to exhibition, is to have a pendant to it at the coming one, from 


the same pencil. M. Mayer is now chiefly engaged, however, 
in finishing his life-size picture, “‘ The Convalescent’ —a com- 
position of which we shall speak further when it is finished, 
and placed on view in some public gallery. The studio into 
which this artist has lately moved, is situated over the Somer- 
ville Art Gallery, No. 82 Fifth Avenue. 

During the early part of the present week, the pictures by 
members of the French Etching Club were on free exhibition 
in the Somerville Gallery, whither they had been removed 
from No. 625 Broadway, and where they were sold by auction 
on the evening of Thursday and Friday last. There were 
many important examples of living artists of celebrity in this 
collection, which, on the whole, was the best one we have 
had here during the present winter. It is to be hoped that the 
sale was of a sufficiently encouraging character to induce M. 
Cadart to make his exhibitions a permanent feature here, and 
that he will select for that purpose the very best pictures at 





I bless the will divine; 


his command. . 
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“4 NEW AMERICA.” 
BY WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON. 
The London Spectator says of this 


unbroken 
a book which it isa real pleasure 
increased 


- 


m the statements of 
ves, They do not con- 

ety. They do not contain | 12 
elaborate disquisitions upon the past, the future, and the pre- 
sent of the New World. They do not contain any reflections 
er than incidental upon the Constitution of the United 
tes. They do not contain any articles visibly intended for 
leaders-upon Democracy. And they do not contain any state- 
ments about Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s journeys, proceedings, 
adventures, dinners, or fleas, which are interesting 
friends. That is a great deal to 
say of any book of modern travel, more to say of a book of 
modern travel obviously compiled either from a diary or 
letters, most of all to say of a book of 
from a diary by a professed Wi 

things, Mr. Dixon’s volumes contain, first, sketches of the 
little known traas-Missouri 
Salt Lake, which, if a little 
ing, aud pictorial; and secondly,a very good account o 
some of the new peculiarities of the Union, the new creed 
igious, eemi-social development, an 


found, cannot think of askin, 
thing which it is supposed that yt 
scorn 


yA York, in St. Lonis, in Chicago, nobody would as- 
sert that the stage isa school of virtue, that acting isa 
fession which a sober man would like his d ppt. 
Young does not blind himself to the fact 
theatre as a scnool of morals, he has to fight against a social 
judgment. An odour of vice, as of a poisonous weed, infects 
ileq | the air of a playhouse everywhere; though nowhere less of- 
fensively than in American towns. 
of it the consequence of bad traditions, he offers u; 
@ part of himself—his children ; the only persons 
City who could reall 
¢| Alice and Zina msy ‘gins 
have been placed on the public stage to purify it by their pre- 
sence from an ancient but unnecessary stain. " 

Young, and his agent Clawson, are bestowing much care 
’ upon the education of Miss Adams, a 
We give the following extracts from the work itself, de-| everything to learn except the art of being lovely ; also upon 
scriptive of a Mormon theatre, and Mormon manners and | that of Miss Alexander, a girl who, besi 
customs generally :— 


The playhouse has an office and a service in this Mormon 
city higher than the churches would allow to it in London, 
Paris, and New York. Brigham Young is an o 
ways; he is the high priest of what claims to 
‘pensation; yet he has got his theatre into perfect order 
he has raised his Temple foundatious above the 
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eee, 


Against this evil, much 


, are in essentials new, 


new forms of semi-rel: 
new social peculiarities. 


a 





ides being pretty and 
piquant, has genuine ability for ber work. A story, which 
shows that Young has a feeling for humour, has been told me, 
of which Miss Alexander is the heroine. A starring actor 
from San Francisco fell into desperate 
up to the President’s house for leave to address her. 
my good fellow,’ said the Prophet; ‘I have seen you play 
Hamlet very well, and Julius Cesar pretty well, but you must 
not aspire to Alexander!’ 


box. A large bead, 


love for her, and went 


for the fifst time in his private 
fair face, with blue eyes, light 
od nose, and merry mouth; a man, plainly 
k coat and pantaloons, white waistcoat and 
cravat, gold studs and sleeve-links, English in build and looks 
—but English of the middie class and of a provincial town ; 
such was the Mormon prophet, pope, and king, as we first 
saw him in the theatre among his people. A | 
wives, whom we afterwards came to know as Amelia, sat 
with him in the same box; she, too, was dressed in a quiet, 
q | English style; and now and then she 
beyond her curtain, through an o 

are apt to do at home. 


und. : 

orThat the drama had a religious origin, and that the stage 
has been cal'ed a school of manners, every one is aware. 
Young feels inclined to go back upon all first principles ; 
family life to those of Abraham, in social life to those o 
Thespis. Priests invented both the ancient and the modern 
stages ; and if experience shows as strongly in Salt LakeCity 
as in New York that people love to be light and merry—to 
bh and glow—whby should their teachers neglect the thou- 
sand opportunities offered by a play of getting them to laugh 
in the right places, to glow at the proper things? Why shoul 
reach moralities from the stage? Why shoul 
is actors and his actresses to be models of 
conduct, of correct pronunciation, and of taste in dress? 
should he not try to reconcile religious feeling with pl 

Brigham Young may be either right or wrong in his ideas 
of the use to which a playhouse may be turned ina city 
where they have no schools and colleges as yet; but he is ped 
bent on trying his experiment to an issue. For this purpose gro toge' 
he has built a model theatre, and he is now making an effort 

train a model com le 
» Outside, his era rough Doric edifice, in which the 
roduce a certain effect by very 
ight and airy having ro curtains 
and no boxes, save two in the proscenium, with light columns 
to divide the tiers, and baving no other decoration than pure 
white paint and gold The pit, rising sharply from the or- 
chestra, 80 that every one seated on ils benches can see and 
hear to advantage, is the choicest part of the house. All these 
benches are let to families ; and here the principal elders and 
bishops may be seen every play night, surrounded by their 
wives and children, laughing and clapping like boys at a panto- 
mime. Yon rocking-chair, in the centre of the pit, is Young’s 
own seat; his place of pleasure, in the midst of his Saints. 
When he chooses to occupy his private box, one of his wives, 

rhaps Eliza the Poetess, Harriet the Pale, or Amelia the 

agpificent, rocks herself in his chair while laughing at the 
play. Round about that chair, as the place of honour, cluster 
the benches of those who claim to stand nearest to their 


wi 


ed the audience from 
aw was pretty, and appeared to us 





poet 
The pit was almost filled with girls ; on many benches sat 
adozen damsels in a row; children of Kimball, Cannon, 
Smith and Wells; in some places twenty o1 
ther. Young, as he tuld me 
eight living children, some of whom are grown up and mar- 
since he sets the fashion of attending this theatre 
among his people, it is only right that he should encourage 
his children to appear, both before the footlights and behind 
them. Alice is the young lady married to 
whom we have seen 
Hueband’s Ghost,’ is a 


Prey 


architect has contrived to 


simple means ; inside, it is lay Mrs. Musket in the farce of ‘My 


ylike irl, tall, full in figure, moon- 
faced (as the Orientals say,) not much of an artist. 
have also seen; Elder Clawsun is said to be cou 
am told that the flame is mutual; and that Emily is not 
gathered home to her sister Alice. Gentile ru- 
mour—fond of toying with the domestic secrets of the Presi- 
dent’s family—says that Alice is not happy with her lord; 
but this is one of those Gentile rumours which I 
swear is false. One day, last week, I had the pleasu 
ing sister Alice down to dinner, of talking with her for a long 
evening, and of seeing and romping with her four bra’ 
A brighter, merrier woman, I 


CREP 


one 


bave rarely seen; and I noted, 
as a peculiarity in her, not common in either eastern or wes- 
tern America, that she always addressed her husban:i by his 
baptismal name of Hiram. American ladies almost every- 
where speak to their husbands as Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith, 
not as William and George. The ls of a double alliance 
with the Mormon pope are said to 
Elders, collision with the Gentiles, jealousy at Camp Douglas, 
less hostility in Washington; but Elder Clawson is said to be 
} take his chance with Sister Emily, as he has done 
with Alice, acswering, as the Mormons put it, Washington | an 
theories by Deseret facts. 
jiece we saw was ‘ Charles the Twelfth.’ Where 
warns his daughter Eudi 
sparks, the whole pit of young ladies cr 
laughter ; the reference 
United States officers stationed there, man 
the house, and heartily enjoyed the fun. 
to be full of allusions to soldiers and their amours, and e' 


-- 


het. 

“~~ the sides of the proscenium nestle two private boxes; 
ove is reserved for the Prophet, when he pleases to be alone, 
or wishes to havea gossip with some friend; the other is 
given up to the girls-who have to play during the night, but 
who are not engaged in the 7 ~ business of 

3a rule, every one’s pl 
pn and I can answer, on the part of Miss Adams, 

iss Alexander, and other young artists, that this appropria- 
tion to their sole use of a private box, into which they 
at all times, in any dress, without being seen, is considered by 
them as a very great comfort. 

Everything in front of the footlights is in keeping; peace 
and order reiga in the midst of fun and frolic. 
in the doors vor about them do you find the riot of our own 
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to Camp Douglas and the 








ho 
flunkeys have the air of oqemiric ilanthropists pursuing their 
toi . 


vocation in the disguise very, & man must have the 
— a — to reait the one quietism rental 
young clergyman on promotion is y 
colinatenl.. His outer man attests his domesticity. The very 
winds forbear to visit the curl of his whiskers too roughly. 
e | His clothes shines with a gloss to which the coats of the parochial 
clergy never attaio. His voice is low and musical, a sort of echo 
of the Bishop’s bass. 1t may be heard in the interval before din- 
ner dropping affable nothings to a circle of reverential curates, 
or prattling over the tea-table to the wives of canons and arch- 
deacons. Add to the duties of carving and tea-making the intel- 
lectual effort required for cutting open the leaves of a pamphlet, 
skimming a blue-book, and now and then composing a sermon, 
and we have the sum of an existence tranquil almost without pa- 
rallel. There is only one excitement to ruffle it, He may 
himself into the affections of the daughter 8f the diocese, Por 
this reason he ought to be very carefully selected, and on other 
grounds than that of bare demical distincti Else, for 
bishops are human, there Is considerable risk of nepotism, and 
consequent scandal to the Church. Of course, the ideal tame 
cat would be a member of the highest order in the hierarchy. 
To have a plump mellifiuous prelate, not to speak it profanely, 
at one’s beck and call, no loager arrayed in the somewhat for- 
bidding majesty pf lawn sleeves and a pastoral staff, but lo 
in an arm-chair and distilling pleasant gossip the livelong morn- 
ing—now quoting a verse of poetry in the oilieet of accents, now 
discussing some point of drawing-room metaphysics with a 
pretty inquirer, now making the luncheon-table ring with bis 
sallies, now poking fun at an unconscious butt, now ouke 
a glow 





tenants’ dinner to enthusiasm, at a coming of age, by 

eulogy of the young heir—to have a bishop to render dra 
room suit and service, and perform the various little offices w! 
devolve on the friend and annual visitor of the family, would be 
a luxury to which no one but a very great hostess could aspire, 
Even then she would be haunted by a scruple lest, by the with- 
drawal even for a season of eo much learning and piety from the 
sphere of the diocesc, its spiritual interests should saffer. 

The greatest literary tame cat on record is Dr. Jobnson. Poor 
Mrs. Thrale paid dearly for her ambition in securing so very 
formidable a specimen for her villa at Streatham. The world has 
grown fastidious of late, and nowadaysa man of genius who 
gobbled his food, dropped snuff about the room, and insulted the 
company, would not be tolerated even in the bluest of blue cir- 
cles, The literary man who frequents the modern country 
is no intellectual bully. It istnly in his club that he may be 
now and then heard snapping out critici or 
fiance, like an elderly bantam, at a brother savant. In society, 
a laudable desire to stand well with ladies of rank is a guarantee 
for his good behaviour. His function is to purvey literary small 
talk to the circle assembled at the park or the hall. He bas the 
entrée on the implied condition that he imports the latest gossip 
of Pall-mall, the newest political ramour, He must be 
with a review of his own as to the character of Mr. Disraeli’s 
Reform Bill, and the probable solution of the Roman question, 
Above all, he must be brimful of anecdotes. He must bave aneo- 
dotes for breakfast, d for luncheon, dotes for the 
afternoon walk, anecdotes for dessert, anecdotes for the interval 
after the ladies have retired from dessert. To do his duty in 
this respect he ought to be complete master of Horace Wal 
Selwyn, and Wraxall, and to know by heart the best bon mots 
Talleyrand and Sydney Smith. By the help of a guod he 
may thus form a reserve fund of chit-chat when the topics of the 
day flag. Some people might think him a bore, but there are 
two kinds of hostess who regard a visitor of this sort with peeu- 
liar favour, To the educated inanity which is typical of the 
one, his society affords a feeble pleasure; while, to the more pre- 
tentious form of inanity which strives to erect a Holland House 
by sumptuous dinners and artistic furniture, a man of letters is 

indisp ble appendage, to be got in by contract, like awn- 
ing, ice, and exotics, A retired barrister or second-rate novel- 
ist am to think himself lucky to be adopted as the tame cat of 
a noble house. But one would be sorry to see a es ong 
lar star of the literary firmament thus twinkling to . if 
some master of pi que expression, over whose 
pages we have often hung entranced, and in whom Iaralng bs 
been charmingly blended with the naiveté of a precocious child, 














very | should, late in life, quitting the sphere of college for society, 


Lyceum and. Drury Lane ; no loose women, no pickpockets, 
irls, no drunken and blaspbeming men 
As a Mormon never drinks spirits, and rarely smokes tobacco 


no ragged boys and *| word of these allusions was a 


stoop to play the coartier and baunt antechambers, 
tendance on pti and frivolity in high places, one 





could 
very | hardly view such a development of his former self without a 


the only disposition in which you find these hundreds o’ 
hearty creatures indulging their appetites is that of sucking a 
peach. Sbort plays are in vogue in this theatre, just as short 
sermons are the rule in yon tal T 

ht, comes down about haif-past ten; and as the 
on is for people to sup before 
retire to rest the moment they 


ble,’ he said; ‘they intrade into our affairs, and even into our 
families; we cannot stand such an 
ty we make them bite the dust.’ I 

ever lreard about Peter Rockwell and 
iled and waited for the President to goon. He 
‘I never had any trouble of this sort in my 


Charles the Twelfth referred to the amours of his 
i fun to see the Prophet rolling back in 
chair, convulsed with merriment, while the more staid Amelia 
eyed the audience through her opera-giass. 

—_—_— > 


labours of the coming day. 


But the chief beauties of this model play-house 
the scenes; in the ample space, the perfect light 
lous cleanliness of every part. 


seen, not in 1 yr — pe cay 80 many delicate 
arran, ts for vacy and comfo: 
Sea Lake. The green-room 


nderstands that the true work of reform in a play- 

house must begin behind the scenes; that you must elevate 
ou can purify the stage. To this end, he 
ressin; and a private box for the 
it he places his daughters on the 
encouragement to others. Three of 
and Zina, are on the stage. 
Elder Clawson, I have had 
be called 


lie behing | but I only smi 


Saturday Review revently amused its readers by an article 
under the above title. It has been whispered that certain well- 
known persons of fashion are indicated, and some of the London 
journals fancy that they detect likenesses among individuals 
high in authority :-— 

* The tame cats of the human species 


may be} wi 
into three kinds—clerical, literary, and fashionable, Nu- 


ladies who have to 
stage a8 au example 


-_ 





touch of regret. 
Who would not laugh if such a man there, be ; 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he? 

There remains the fashionable tame cat. There is often 
tie of relationship between him and the owner of the house 
which he has attached himself. He is my lord’s cousin or 
brother-in-law, and as such has a right to a run of the premises, 
Handsome, if a classical profile ending in a eilly can be 
considered handsome, he isa pleasant object to contemplate— 
at least for any one who can a soft and brainless Apollo. 
Even the life of a Guardsman has proved too exciting tor him, 
and he subsides into a drawing-room lounger, with two accom- 
plishments to a his middle age—a smattering of music, and 
a 


croq 
or to drive, or indeed to do anything, being perfectly aware that, 
the moment he wanted to do anything, pod ny ytd a bore 
to his relalives. Let no-one eneer at an existence so mild and 
innocent, not without a certain use, too, in the economy of a 
Ens who eae 
excellent judge of the flavour of sauces and cresms, is some- 
thing to inspire a French cook with t. The other kind of 
one 
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twenty vessels of various sizes lost, and as many more in great 
danger, while four persons were announced as drowned. 


A HorricutTuRAL Ovriosity.—The Dundee} Advertiser says’ : 
—The other day, as an ordinary sized orange, purchased in town, 
was being opened it was found that there was another orange of 
smaller size inside, The second one was situated exactly in the 
centre of the large one, and was about an inch in diameter. It 
was perfectly formed with ring, tissue, seeds, &c., all of course 
in ioe ; and a very curious circumstance was that the 
rind, though it had been entirely covered up by the substance of 
the exterior orange, and therefore shut out from light, was of 
the same yellow colour as the rind of ordinary oranges. 






























































































or give way to a more the following : 
‘ “ A curious riot occurred at the Maluh, in Stamboul, gn the 
— eS 1st ult. A large crowd of women, — of ae 
, Pane | warrants for sums ranging from 3s. 6d. to 5s, 3d. having been 
—_ fe = : Dee ae 3 ena Tolistice, made repeatedly put off when they came for payment, became clamor- 
ya ‘ nn oon up the seams of the | U8, denouncing the authorities in violent terms. These unsuc- 
— someon banthd white satin, is the | cessful claimants had to be dispersed by a strong force of ca- 
fashionabl a Se toilette for a youthful married | Ves (police). The majority of the women come from a 
U is geet afternoon. dresses intended | distance on the Bosphorus and Marmora. It will be recollected 
worsn. _Lece fe again pe occasions, and it | that, notwitbs' the position of women under the rigid 
ual! bove the pleating which borders the rules of the Koran, have absolute right over any property, 
is us Hesquine atting the figure and trimmed with fur are however small, that may belong to them, and with this their 


skirt. husbands cannot interfere in any way. Strange as it may sound, 
D lar; they are so much more graceful and be- ’ 
oSmalng than the short 1 


autumn to arrange charades, must ‘he bad, for the | that of their Turkish sisters, The extract to which we refer is 
long eeciga ad be mut provide for 
ingenious i. a - 





therefore their reintro- | % Very considerable portion of both land and house property in} pp. Lryrastonn’s EXPEDITION.—At the last meeting of 

duction is easily codmuivek. velvet yalmas bordered | T¢rkey is held by women.” the Bombay Geographical Society, held on December 20, the 
with fur are likewise made; they are lined with satin of some| Imagine women in England having a “fright” of getting up | Secretary read the following extract of a letter from Dr. Living- 
t colour, such as cerise or violet. @ mob to insiston the payment of any interest due to them. | stone, dated Ngomano on the Rovuma river, 16th May, 1866, and 

he prettiest form of short is the skirt straight | Women generally are said to be hard creditors; in this case | which had been supplied by the Bombay Government :—“ We 
round the edge an«! cut up at the ; this style harmonises | they have proved themselves to be also demonstrative ones. have just arrived at Ndoude’s place which is called Ngomano, 


best with the short straight paletot, likewise cut up at the hat portion of the extract, however, which struck us most as 
sides. A most becoming toilette of this kind is arranged as | contrasted —_ - a in ee pry was the —_" 
follows: A plain nacarat silk petticoat; the skirt is nacarat | tence which refers to the fact that proper ty of Cag Sy 
velvet bordered with astrachan; a small paletot to match,|¢ interfered with in any way by ther - a ¢ 
likewise trimmed with astrachan ; 8 velvet bonnet bordered | that, women of England, who have nothing of your own; and, 
; reflecting on it, let the faintest shadow of envy of your more for- 
with well curled black feathers, a small white rose outside tunate Torkish sisters steal over you ! 
gy Aran A was very much After this, let no one speak of the extreme subjection of 
worn at the commencement of the same season ; but for the | ¥ome2 in Mohammedan countries. We can in future point to 
sake of variety velvet stripped with satin has since been in- on paragraph, and say, “ For freedom, match that in England, 
troduced. It is a very pretty material, and is usually trimmed | ‘f you caa.”—Queen. 
either with tassels or |p on It is made in velvet of sev- Tur PEWALTIES Parp ror Ustxc Tosacco.—A French 
eral colours, but the satin stripes are generally black; the ks that tobacco hes hed ite mertyra Abtes L 
paper remar t tobacco ; martyrs. . 
are either made of the same material or of striped h ked 
seventh Shah of Persia, had the lips cut off those who smoked, 
silk. Oashmere petticoats with a pleating round the edge are | .14 the noses off those who took snuff. Michel Federowitz, Czar 
now considered only suitable for negligé, and they have been | o¢ Russia, also executed without trial his subjects who were 
succeeded by petticoats, still made of cashmere, but with 8! pniity of ‘th tice. Mahomet IV. had a hole bored in the 
hem and a border of rich silk idery above the | eee ee ee nda nine introda 
straight hem and a border of rich embroidery above noses of his calpelte, anda pipe iatrodaeel assess Se a bon 
hem.—Queen. Parliament of Paris proscribed tobacco. Urban and Urban 
Terms of ApMIssiOonN TO THE Parts ExursiTion.—The | VIII. pmmretns wort. ft, as had formerly been done with pigs 
o — yma —— a the opel ne —_ a ay ee “oo —_ "oy — 
to open on the Ist pril next and close on st) the audacity to devour the vegetation. Queen zabeth o 
of October following, have been published by the imperial com-| Spain authorised the confiscation, for the benefit of the church, 
mission, There are to be three distinct portions, each having | of all souff-boxes. Richelieu did better than that—he put a tax 
separate se of the Park, which — aL upon them. 
bition building, the grounds around it, an e bank of t A Drvision or Lasour.— 
Beine ; en, at the south-east angle of the Champ de 
Mars, appropriated to horticulture ; | the island of Billan- A parson, of too free a life, 
court, io the river, at some distance from the Exhibition. There as yet renowned for noble preaching, 
will be fifteen entrances, conveniently distributed, into the Park, And many grieved to see such strife 
and one to the Garden, Visitors having no tickets and paying Between his living and his teaching. 
will pass through turn-tables ; those with tickets will be admit- His flock at last rebellious grew 
ted by special entrance close by. Tickets will not be transfer- “ My friends,” he said, ‘‘ the simple fact is, 
able in any case ; they must be signed by the holder, who may, Nor you nor I can both things do ;— 
But I can preach—and you can practise.” 


confluence of the Loenne and Rovama, or Louma, as the natives 
call it. Dudoude alias Ndoude Matumura is the head of the Ma- 
kofde tribe, but he has little real authority, and bas just now 
suffered by an invasion of Mazitu or Tulus, who have cleared 
the country of food like a swarm of locusts, Ndoude took re- 
fuge on an island while the Mazitu feasted on his corn ; and now 
that we have arrived at head-quarters, there is so much scarcity 
of provision that we shall be obliged to decamp for further in- 
land as soon as possible. Wecould not land at Rovuma, but 
“went to a fine harbour called Kindany, about 25 miles north of 
it. We took up the trade route, which is about 8.5.W. to Ro- 
vuma, and found the country covered with such dense jungle that 
we had to cut a way for the camels and buffaloes. Fortunately 
the Makonde were well accustomed to cutting it, and for a rea- 
sonable pay whittled through it with their tomahawks in a most 
adroit way. We rarely saw the country, but when by chance a 
glimpee was got, it appeared covered with dark green masscs of 
foliage. It is the highlands that flank the Rovama on both sides, 
and there are “ wadys” in which one is completely lost in gigan- 
tic grasses, When we got about 100 miles up, the forest became 
more open, and we could move onwards without the use of the 
axe. The people were all friendly, but they are divided into a 
great many little communities, each of which is nearly indepen- 
dent of every other: They clear considerable space for culti- 
vation, and collect gum copal and sesamum seed for Arab 
traders. The sight of the camels and buffaloes was a great at- 
traction. These animals got bitten with tsetse the day after we 
left the sea coast, and several times afterwards. I had but three 
buffaloes and a calf ; one of the buffaloes died, but whether from 
the bite of the fly, or from being overworked,{I cannot say. 
Three camels died also, but the sympt were so diff from 
what I have before observed in horses and oxen that I am puz- 
zled. Where gadflies and others of their kind bite them no 
blood of the arterial colour flows from the spot. If the three 
buffaloes which are still alive continue to live, it will be in spite 
of having been tsetse-bitten eight times, and thatseverely. The 
mules and donkeys do not suffer. I am of opinion that Mombas 
would be a good place for an English settlement, The scarcit; 
of provisions is a barrier in our way here, but in a year that will 
be different. The chief is anxious for trade, and that ways 
should be open from Tbo Kinduner and Kilwa to him. It is a 
meeting place of roads as well as a confluence of waters, but I 
have not talked with him yet, I like Matumura or Ndoude much 
better the more I see of him. I shall make this head-quarters for 
a while at least,-and feel my way round Nyassa hence. Matu- 
mura is a sensible man, and often appealed to from his force of 
character, and has suffered severely from other tribes making 
slave raids upon him. He occupies a strong position, and has a 
great many people who have fled to him for protection. I have 
yet to try how he will like the plan of a free settlement. We 
send off to-morrow twenty mules for food for my men. I have 
made a forced march forward for this object.” 


































































if he or she choose, deposit his photographic carte de visite, and 
affix another to his ticket as a means of identification. Tickets 
transferred will be forfeited, and the parties transferring them 
Will be liable to prosecution. The prices of admission will be as 
follow :—To the opening ceremony on the Ist of April, 20f. ; 
daring the week immediately following, 5f. (these payments will 
admit to all the divisions of the Exhibition from the 8th of 
ll to the close); to the Park, if. at the ordinary opening 
hour, 2f. for the reserved hours in the morning ; to the Garden, 
If. 50c., and (in the morning) 2f, 50c. ; to pass from one of these 
divisions to the other any time, 50c.; the charge for admissi 
to the Billancourt is to be yet settled. Subscription tickets will 
‘be issued for the whole period. They will be these, non-ttans- 
ferable: for gentlemen, 100f.; ladies, 60f. These tickets confer 
the right of admission to the opening ceremony, and to all the 
divisions at any time. An office for issuing them will be opened 
on the 20th inst., at the Palais de I'Industrie Champs Elysées, and 
they may be secured by post office or bank orders, Weekly 
tickets will also be issued at 6f. each, but in these cases the de- 
posit, of the holders’ phategnohie carte de visite will impera- 


How to Grow CoLovrep Woops.—We hear of an invention 
by Mr. Hyett to make trees imbibe colour while growing. The 
results were exhibited lately at the conversazione of the Ciren- 
cester Royal Agricultural College,in the form of sections and 
planchettes of wood, stained with various hues. Metallic salts 

e introduced into the subst of the growing tree, apparently 
carried up by the sap, and forced into the fibre and cells of the 
stem. It is not said what metallic saltsare used as dyes. The 
idea reminds us of some curious experiments recorded, though not 
the same, in the Builder many years since, in which dahlias were 
varied in colour by,means of substances such as charcoal imbedded 
with the bulbs in the soil. We think, too, we have heard of col- 
ours bsing infused into dead woods under exhausted receivers. 














Hurricane at Napies.—Naples has recently been visited 
with a euccession of gales. The correspondent of the Times 
recently says:—One of the grande:t and most afflicting spec- 
< i i tacles I have ever seen I witnessed yesterday. A storm—nay, a 
tive.’ Exhibi‘ors and their recognised agents will have free ad-| burricane—raged from the south-east,such as no one remembers 
mission under certain conditions, as will also be the imperial | to have seen in Naples, and such as has not occurred during the 

ioners, and all persons officially employed about the| long interval that have known this place, For some days we 
Exhibition. The commissioners take these tickets of free admis- | had been laughing about a prediction in an almanac, published 
sion vg a matter of form, as they have all eubseribed per-| by the editor of “he Naples Observer, that on the 13th or 15th 
sonally for season ticketa—Galignani. there would be “a great tempest of wind and rain ;” but in trath 
—- itbegan on the morning of the 14th, increased in intensity 

How THe Lion Kitier was Kitep.—It may not be forgot-| throughout the day, and continued wildly throughout the night 
ten that about two years ago the pap d the 
death of Jules Gerard, the famous lion killer, during an explor- 


and following day. Few persons in Naples slept, for windows 

were slamming and smashing in all directions ; the sea, increas. 

ing visit in Central Africa, but gave no account of how it oc- | ing in power, came on like a “/wpodi mare,” to use an expressive 
curred. It appears that the French Consular agent at Sierra] Neapolitan phrase, while the wind hurled itself against our 
Leone has been able to obtain some particulars, which he has} houses like some heavy material body. After a sleepless night, 
communicated to the Government. According to information| on looking out yesterday morning over Vesuvius, the whole at- 
bey by M. Huchard, a French merchant, establiehed in theShu-| mosphere seemed to be lit up by a lurid light (the effect was 
, and by Ali-ben-Mahomed, Gerard’s interpreter, the hardy | remarkable, and struck everyone), while the sea, which was 
explorer fell victim to the cupidity and ferocity of the negroes | coloured by its reflection, threatened to sweep from within the 
whom he had engaged as his guides and protectors. His baggage | breakwater of Santa Lucia a few boats and coasters which lay 
and provisions were at first 7 repéatedly during the jour-| there in their usual imaginary cecurity. Towards midday, on 
ne Seraboo' to Marna by the chief of the former village. | hearing that the storm had already committed great ravages, 1 
Berg thus deprived of all that was absolutely necessary for him} went down to the port and witnessed a scene it is not easy to 
to continue his route, Gerard sent back his interpreter to Sierra] forget. The ap ce of the streets reminded one of the old 
‘Leone for a fresh supply. On his way back to rejoin his master | revolutionary times ; ‘there were barricades of boats to prevent 
he learnt at the village of Nio-Jupan that he had been drowned | the approach of the people to the Immacolatella, for half Naples 
‘by thejKoros. who had conducted him from Woola to Makalay,| was there, and at the end of every street and lane was drawn 
and that his body was found in the river Jong, which flows on | acrossa body of armed men, either National Guards or Carbineers, 
the territory of Shuboro. According to Ali’s account the| or guards of public security. The prefect,{the queestor, and ali the 
body when found was quite naked—the arms tied behind| military authorities were there,looking helplessly enough on the 
his back, and a piece of wood with a large stone| ravages of the storm, but making every effort to maintain order 
attached was fastened to his waist. Ali tried to re-|and to guard the property of the shipwrecked. In every direc- 
cover his instraments, but could not do so, The provisions he | tion the ground was strewed with oranges, caruba, or sumach, 
had were taken from by the negroes, and he himeelf beaten, } or whatever the cargoes of the ill-fated vessels might have been, 
bound, Coy a as a slave. Gerard had formed the project of| and the eatrance to the Immacolatella was crowded with the 
traversing from Sierra Leone to Algiers, passing through| crews and packages they had saved. In the centre was a 
Timbuctoo,—Moniteur del Armée. hospital car to take off those who had been brought to life, and 
2 in one of the side rooms were the medical men trying to recover 

several of the half-drowned. From the terrace of the Immacola- 
tella one obtaineda complete view of the ¢isaster, though it 
was impossible by theeye to calculate its full extent. From 
this point to the quaint church where Massaniello was murdered 
the sea was covered with wreck, masts, and timbers, and por- 
tions of the cargoes. Several large brigantines were lying high 
In| and dry not far from the fish market, their sides and bottoms 
broken in. A large Greek vessel, laden with » Was aban- 
doned and hurrying towards the breakwater. The captain and 





CasHMERE SHAWLS.—The best Cashmere shawls, the long 
shawls with plain ground, crimson purple, blue, green, or yellow 
—green are best—never cost less than £135 a pair, and are never 
sold singly. The next kind,or square shawls, much more fre- 
quently imported into Europe, are either loom-worked or needle- 
worked, needle-worked being the more original, and they cost 
from £30 to £50 in the Punjaub, without freight, or interest, or 
profit to the importer; little tacts which we commend to the at- 
tention of women who think chey can buy the “ best Cashmeres” 
at £15 or even £10ashawl. What they do buy is either an 
imitation which was never in India at all, or a Delhi shawl, very 
good in its way, but no more approaching a Cashmere shawl in 
beauty than in durability. A man may lie on heather in a black 
Cashmere for twenty years and it would be as perfect as on the 
first day, while every imitation whatsoever will wear out—T'he 
Textile Manufactures of India, by Dr. Forbes Watson. 








CHANGES IN ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION.—A curious paper 
was recently read before the London Philological Society, by 
Mr. A. J. Ellis. It was entitled “ The Pronunciation of the Eng- 
lich Language durifg the Sixteenth Century, Compared with the 
Pronunciations prevalent in the Seventeenth and BHighteenth 
Centuries, and applied to elicit the Pronunciation of Chaucer in 
the Bourteenth Century, with especial reference to William Salis- 
bury’s Welsh Account of English Pronunciation in 1547.” Mr. 
Ellis laid down three laws in regard to change in language ; 
first that the changes take place in passing from one spuiealion 
to another ; second, that a series of sounds acquired in childhood 
remained fixed in a person for life ; and third, that changes take 
place in passing from one person brought up among one series 
of spoken sounds, to another, brought up among another. The 
authorities upon which he relied were mostly the makers or 
compilers of dictionaries, some twenty or more of whom were 
— beginning with Palsgrave in 1530 and ending with 

ridan in 1780. 





Tae Question or Customs Duss ox Passencers’ LUGGAGE. 
—The London Sunday Gazette states that after‘consultation with 
the Treasury and authorities the Government have 
come to the resolution not to comply with the request made to 
them by the iufluential body of peers and members of the House 
of Commons, which has addressed them asking them to put in 
abeyance the regulations for the examination of the luggage of 
passengers coming into this country from France during the 
period uf the Great Exhibition at Paris, 


what have “lights of the harem” to do with “ rights?” | his wife had been drowned in their attempt to escape, and four} THE LATE ALEXANDER ‘maren’s Earty CareEr.—“ Th 
We imagined that women in Turkey were more completely re-| of the crew .had been rescued and ht to life. Another | newspapers and literar “ 
duced to the subordinate position which some consider their tree | Greek vessel, also laden with grain, rolled not tar from her ; MRLnry, Jeoruele, which, have vesceded the 


untimely death of Alexander Smith,” says the Publishers’ Cir- 
cular, “ appear to have forgotten the occasion of his first ap- 
pearance as.a poet. It was, we believe, about fifteen years 
y | ago in the Leader newspaper, at that time displaying consid- 


erable originality and under the editorship of Mr. 
not at all in accordance with our opinions with of the sea, as faras I could look, was strewed with George Henry Lewes, that Mr.’ Smith first presented himeelf 
‘regard to their social and which will show in of shipwrecked vessels. The returns last even- | to London readers. 
ieotonshwepegt,Baglboh onsen BGI» woe ash later to] ge or wilch Lam indobtod Sethe copain of te part ware | we rommubee ocmetn etaeh wens ota na 





























LE TLL LIOLLE. LLL OOO 


WLBION. 














White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLurion TO PROBLEM No. 943. 


White. Black. 
1 KttoK R6 1KtoQ2 
2 Rto Qaqeh 2 K moves. 
3 BR mates. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. W. H., Paterson, N. J.—We believe the best living English 
player to be Mr. Stannton. 

The first of the two following games was played on the occasion 
of the Match by Telegraph, at the St. James’s Chess Club, be- 
tween London and Dublin. The combatants were M. de Riviére 
and the Rev. G. A. M‘Donnell. The second was played between 
Mr. Mathews and Mr. Thorold, and is a very spirited encounter :— 


Game L. 

White. Black. White. Black. 
Rev. M‘D. M. de R. Rev. M‘D M. de R. 
b Ke tok BS Kreg BS i Beg! 13 B 

t to ° 
8 PwQse P tks P 14 KttoKB3(b) Q B to Kt 5(c) 
4KBtoB4 KBtwoBé4 $b Dd R to K sq(d) 
5POQBS PtoQé6 16 P tks P Kt tks Kt ch 
6 Castles PtoQ3 17 P tke Kt R tks K P 
7QtksP/‘a) KKttoBs 18 BtoK3 BtoR4 
8 PtoQKt4 Bwkt3 19 998 «) QBtke BP 
9PtoQR4 peaes 20 PtoR3 S98 
10 PtoR5 BtoR2 |= KtoR2 Ktok R4, 
ll KKttoQ4 QKttoK4 and wins. 


° This loses much valuable time; either Q to Q Kt 3 or P to 
Q Kt 4 would have been the correct play. The itter gives, we 
believe, a slight advan to the secon omg 

(b) Feebly played; Kt to B 2 would have been the correct 


ove. 
¢) M. de Reviére does not fail to take immediate advantage of 
ite’s last move. 
‘d) Played with judgment and foresight. Black has nowan ex- 
lent game. 
(e) te 2.05 monte have enabled White to extricate himself 
from his ities, but after this White had no resource. 


Game II. 








White, Black. White. Black. 

Mr M. Mr, T. Mr. #. Mr. T. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 15 P tks B Kt tks P (c) 
2K KttoBs Se ees wo tes Bs RtoKR4 
SBtoQB4 Ktto B3 WPtKRS RtKRS5 
4KttoK Kts PtoQ4 EE ap ay Ptok Kt4 
5 P tks P KttoQR4 19 PtoQ Kt4 Btks P (d) 
6PteQs PtoK R3 2 Bio QRS B tks Kt 
TEKttoKBS PtoK 5 21 Rtks'B PtoKB4 
SQtoks Kt tks B 22 B tks R PtoK BS 
9 P tks Kt KBtoQB4 o> R3 KttoK B7ch 
10 Castles Castles e, 2% KtoKtsq Kttks P ch 
Il Kt to K sq Btok 5 | 2% P tks Kt R tke P 
BRtoke Geek \aktegs Pwkss 

to ’ 
14 PtoK BS wK 40 and wins. 

(a) Up to this point the moves on both sidés have been made 

— c with the theory of this Lay 
ite’s position was so much cramped that Black could 
A to mstanin tastes of s plece, Dy which course he Je 
(c) The Knight occupies here a very commanding position, 
~~ ‘An int variation hes ne impendin played 
wo! ve 
Bo @ 3, os the Solera eae tare aries 
19 BteQ3 
= to Fit 8 (oeat) 20 BtoK 4 
a 
‘Giat 8 to Kea : 21 B tks B 
Q tks B 21 Q to Q 3, and wins.) 
2B 
P tks R 
to 2 
P 











TAXATION IN FRANCE.—The total receipts from indirect taxa- 
tion in France for the year 1866, comprising customs, excise, 
stampdaties, post office, Government manufactories, &c. amount- 
ed to 1,232,268,000f., showing an increase of 269,784,000f. in 
1865, and of 105,573,000f. in 1864. The branches of revenue 
most productive appear to be registration daties and mortgages, 
which have yielded 346,350,000f4 stamps, 82,318,000f.; potable 
liquor, 240,405,000f.; and tobacco, 242,022,000f. With respect 
to the direct imposts, the total paid into the Treasury in 1866 
amounts to 530,569,000f., leaving only 464,000f. outstanding. 
The iaw expenses for the same year in the proportion of 1f. 30c. 
per 1000f., which is an increase of two ceatimes per 1000f. on 
vhe year preceding. 


SPECULATIONS ON REFoRM.—The Times says there is a very 
géneral belief that any Reform Bill the Cabinet is at all likely to 
propose—any indeed that it could propose without driving its 
partizans into open revolt—would only tract the reign of its 
authors bya few months. On the other ok the omission of the 

e opening address would probably be immediately 
fatal. A third course is to challenge Parliament and the country 
apon the question, whether it be not better to devote one more 
year to that useful legislation which is undoubtedly in arrear, 
and meanwhile to prepare fuller materials for the new temple to 
be raised on the fo ons of the old, That would be a very 
bold challenge, for the temper of the nation is not in favour of 
delay. Quiet men are wishing the question to be settled one way 
or the other, so there is very little prospect that England will at 
once resolve to care nothing about reform this year, but all the 
more next. Ifthe Conservatives have no measure, and can only 
hold out the — hope of some future year, t certain} 
renounce the right they have always claimed, if not always used, 
to an equal share with their opponents in all public works. 





New Discoverigs rn THE East.—An astounding letter has 
been received by the French Minister of Public Instruction from 
M. Lejean, who has been sent by the French Government on a 
journey of scientific exploration to India and the Persian Gulf, 
and who dates from Abushebr, a seaport on the east coast of the 
Persian Gulf. ‘The discoveries he reports to have made are of so 
extraordinary a nature that we scarcely like to repeat them 
without further confirmation. They extend from the oldest 
times to the Alexandrine period, and from the Arians to Budd- 
hism. He speaks of having discovered ante-Sanscrit idioms 
langues paléo-ariennes) *‘still spoken between Kashmir and 
Afghanistan by the mountain tribes,” and he undertakes to prove 
“that these languages have a more direct connexion with the 
European languages than Sanscrit.” Injthe Persian Gulf he has 
followed “ step by step” the voyage of Nearchus, the commander 
of Alexander the Great’s fleet, who sailed in about five 
months from the mouth of the Indus to the Persian G 
fragments of whose voyage are preserved in Arrian. Near 
Abushebr M. Lejean has discovered, gree, Ae his report, two 
ruined cities of the Persepolitan period, viz, Mesambria and the 
Hierametis of Nearchus.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


An ExPERDMENT worTa TRYING.—A story is told of 
a Glasgow merchant who, on his death-bed, sent for a Free 


Church clergyman. Having some fears r ing his future 
prospects, he aske the rev. tleman, “ you think if1 
were to leave £10,000 to the Kirk that my soul would be 


ea?” “ Well,” replied the cautious minister, “I couldn’t 
Just promise you that, but I think it’s an experiment well 
we trying. — 


New York Lire Insurance Company.—We call attention 
to the Twenty-essend Annual Report of this old established and 
prosp Jompany, which app in this day’s issue. The 
policy holders are the recipients of another dividend of 50 per 
cent. 


The number of new policies issued is 7,296 during the year, 
and for same period the receipts of the Company were over $3,000,- 
000, while its disbursements, including claims by deaths and 
dividends, were but $1.242,000, leaving a net accumulation for 





THRE , February 16 
| An instractive game played some years ago, between Mesers. RAPHAEL'S CARTOONS 
. | Bird and de Rividre. @ 
waite water Black. = Elegant Portfolie, ; 
M. de RB. Mr. B. MaeR Mr. B. a SIX DOLLARS. 
seimias Erwass |b attene Sie very fr 
8 BtoQB4 Bugee a1 KttoK Ks Ki QBs nk ee EEL Gs ene oe ee 
sBiog Kis B tks 22 KttoKR4 RtoKk kt5 “Those of art I have never been more accu- 
SPtoQB3 BtrQBée 28 KKttoKB5 PtoKk4 by the engraver.— W. H. Seward. 
Treat Pimr  |EPiees foeet fae and sowurate representations of tho inkmitable de 
Spits, RAAT [PERM BRS [Retieceee CeO usscmmmaman 
WEwgSs Bokwts |SKWKBS Rite ch wer brought before the publi’ yeas 
11 QBto Kt? KKttoK2 | 20 Ptke R tks P ch "To amadunce the work and sa that it is excellent is to give 
12 B tks K Kt 30 K toR3 q tis Ks it the highest commendation.” —W. Y. Albion. 
F(*) RtoK Kteq | 31 Q tks P ch to Kt “ We have never seem them in a form so well d 
BEMERS Ones 2 QR Kea QtoQB7ch |sttention as that in which they are now given to the public.” — 
14 KttoQBS BtoK R 4 (0) |33 K toRsq Giogno = od 
15 BtoQKt5(c) PtoQBS  |34RtoKKtch KtoR2 “The present edition will be welcomed by the amateurs of 
16Ptks P= P tks P BQwQT QtoQBe ch, |i w wy Tribene d 
bo Sata Ee Be and wins, “ Never hae the pablie been presented with such fine steel 
(a) A very dangerous capture. eNO deawi coon or Library should be without a copy.”’— 
(6) B to K RK 6 would have been of no avail, as White would N. ¥. Bening Post, 
mf lS ee F 2 = We have ys the originals, end can tentity thet they are 
White is enabled to get rid of his opponents dangerous Q B. LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISRING 00. 
atk A weak move, which is admirably taken advantage of by 


12 West Fourth Street, near Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Menry A. Brown, Manager. 
PREPARED OIL OF PALM AND MACE. 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Hvir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 

pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 
THE MARVEL OF PERU. 
A New and Beautiful Pertume. The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 
all Druggiste and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent-by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. s 
T. W. Wricut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. © 


THOMP6GON’S POMADE OPTIME | 
Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives its 
brilliant glossiness in appearance, sustains the oleaginous conati- 
tuents and colouring properties of the Human Harr. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, innocent, and an unequalled article for 
its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning grey, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore. j 

THOMPSON'S POMAD E OPTIME is prepared from the ori- 
ginal recipe by the exclus Propietors, ry 
F.C. WELLS & CO., New York, 


all the principal Druggists in the United States, at 
ae ee oan . x 








And sold 
35 cents and 





CONSUMPTION, CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS, 
been established in the city of New York, by Du. O’Tooia. 
Those suffering with any symptoms of these such as 
Cough, Tickling Irritation of the Throat, yey tH or 
Lungs, Soreness or Pains in the Sides or 
pressive Breothing or Dizziness of the Head, should avail 
selves of the advantages of this Institution. 


Hours or Consuitation, from 9 A.M. to 12 M. 


A circular containing valuable information on Cons n 
will be sent free to any address. optic 


Application persoually or by letter to 
Dr. O'Toole Consumption Hi 
202 East Sixteenth Street, New Ton 
Chapped Mands and Face, Sore Lips, &c. 


Cured at once by the use of HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE with 
GLYCERINE, keeps the hands soft in the coldest weather. See 
that you get the Genuine. Sold by Druggists. 


An Extraerdinary Improvement in Artificial 
Teeth . 


MOSPITAL FOR THE SPECIAL Dares Er 








From “ Watson’s Weekly Art Journal,” 

Dr. M. Levert has always ranked among our first dentists, and 
dentistry owes much to his scientific researches and inventions, 
but his new invention of Suction Cellular Piate, in combination 
with a reticulated gold web and rubber base, for artificial teeth, 
comes nearer to perfection than any we have seen. It is so light 
as hardly to be a weight in the hand, and at the same time is ex- 
tremely elastic and strong. By a series of air cells it is held 
immovable in the mouth, and is so small and compact that it 
does not interfere with speech or taste. It is, in short, the 
lightest, the most cleanly, and the firmest denture that was ever 
put in the mouth, and consequently we commend it over all 
others. 





the benetit of their policy holders, wi alone are of 
the Company, of nearly to millions. 
— olders. a Hy ~ 4 ontem the 
and policy ho! as well as c 

Sad ho enpeen 9 soest Siisepamcelt ¥ Uommercial Ad- 
vertiser. —__ 


THE “ WEBER” PIANO-FORTES have obtained so high 
a reputation in the Musical world, that most all our first artists 
unite in calling them the best Pianos of the t day, a fact 
which is fully proved by their being selected in preference to all 
others by the tory of New York. They are most ele- 
gant instruments, having a pure, sweet tone full of brilliancy and 
fire ; power, capable of filling the largest ball; 
agreeable touch ; and, being made with a view to durability and 

in tune, they have become the favourite instruments of 
ron the public.—N. ¥. Independent, July 12, 1866. 


: 











For Sale by all Druggists. 
GREAT SAVING IN SOAP. 
Housekeepers that use Pyle’s O.K. Soap realize a saving of im 
portance. It is strictly pure, similar to the old English white 
soap, becomes very hard, and is equally good for laundry, bath 
or toilet. All first-class grocers keep it, Orders by mail will be 
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INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE. 





MERCANTIEE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 35 Wall Street, 


NEW YORE. 











Assets, Jan, 1, 1867, - + + «+ 1,261,343, Annount be me ~Lee J AY —, oeeeeeees $4,881,919 70 
ae - $2,736,062 43 
ORGANIZED APRIL, 1844. Amount ‘of interest received and ac- me 
During the past year this company has pald to its Policy-holders,) 01g’ feew see ees 858,742 08 
IN Ca8sH, SS 8,088,804 47 47 
4 0 sibetunent on peeniane in lieu of seri aivalent in value to 
oo rep een ee eh DISBURSEMENTS. anal 
TWENTY PER CENT: Paid losses by death......+..--+++ $480,197 33 
Instead of issuing a scrip dividend to dealers, based on the| paid on account of. deposits for 
— that all classes of risks are  dncon ually proiitabe, this Com- ND inck sane sciesusgdiss <td dos 7 44 
y makes such cash aes or from the current} paid for Redemption of Divigends, 
pare A when ene are paid, ence <) un- Annuities and surrendered and 
derwriters ana th the ‘et prods remaining et th e close cancelled Policies............++ 327,838 42 
of the 2 dy od wil be divi ed to the Stockholde Paid Salaries, Printing and Office 
. +. t> p~ ey to make Inguraace on agaoe dy wy Mil cesses xg +deaapbiaaie 91,378 9 
a and Trans) on the most fa- mmissio: 
= A — ee on of all kinds, a =e eas sad Agene nf a 230,796 95 
; ulls and Freight. ertisin 
Policies x Naw Your, o loss pa: in Gold or Currency at the es bord aes $66 w ee —— = 38,616 62 
om In New York, or in 8: at the Orrics of RATHBONE Paid Ta — pov det Revenue Stamps 
, in Liverpool. and Law Expenses.............+ 24,007 81 
ihn. teee -WALTER, President, pcan tr 
CHARLES NEWCOMB, Vice-President. $6,727,816 65 
C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, in Bank, and deposit- 
Oflice of the. St ie Union Trust Company $582,164 70 
ORIENT MUTUAL INSURANCE ee eee eee cnet 9,800,001 94 
ara nal [Market value, $3,523,753 25.] . 
sw York, 26th January, 1867. a in a York City Ban 52,561 50 
th La, The flowing Statement ‘se is Adhire of this Company, | *Thfariket valug, @6i518 |" 
on the ecem e conformit; tocks. 
with the ait a. of ite Chart sit Invested in Now Zork Stats & > 791,486 54 
Premiums unearned 31st weed SEA Te $140,496 63| ““TMarket value. 1 $825,300.) °° 
Premiums received during thp year ending Sist Se " Iavested Se ee Meda aan aS 21,687 50 
A Se EF. SE ee ae esos. 781.998 65 my nes § $30,000. a aay 8 
Ss on demand, secu: y 
Total premiums., tO eee eeeeereeeeee “$023,479 28 bar Be . * $581,538" sorcme 344,600 co 
‘ Sw et value, 
a Rarned premiums of the year............8794,712 85 Hata Ahinseeatoo on a 115,608 87 
ket value, $225, 
Isosses and expenses........... $421,859 67 Bonus un Notes ow ex PLES > peeps 402,450 00 
um Notes on olic! 
Reinsurance and re- interest..... ETN 1,384,821 40 
turn premiums. . 0174,008 08 02 Quarterly and ae annual Fremienss 
ASSETS. due a uent to = ty ; "3 336,438 89 
terest it 
Bist December, 1866. —' (eot due} to Jan. 54,246 25 
er) pepsacesdoce . - $106,608 31 Accrued Rents {not due] “to Jan. 1, 
. 226,713 7% Rs sitet 2,474 32 
Sones and Corpora: Premiums ‘on Policies in hands of 
ortgages, ori on Agents and in course of 7 
RAR She eee NE Los ‘152,528 TH $485,845 81) S100 2-2-0 2.022.e2eceeerereees 289,745 33 


8a Notes and other Bills Re- 


ie, Uncollected Premiums and 


TWENTY-SEOCOND ANNUAL REPORT 
oF THE 
NEW YORE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OPPICH NOS. 112 and 114 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY 1, 1867. 





—————._ 96,727, 816 y 

The Trustees have declared a Return Premium as tollows : 
Scrip Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. upon all partici ab. 
premiums on sg Policies, which were issued twelve months 
prior to ones 1, 1867, and the Redemption of the Dividends 





Scerued Interest. pecccccccecccccccctee 242 30 
i Salvages and Unsettled ‘Accounts... 2... 26,875 92 $710,118 22 
; Total amount of Assets................05 $1,195,964 00 


The pay ty Trustees have ye de to pay Six per Cent, In- 
P 


to the holders there- 
por thet representatives, on or after March next. 
time a and unsettled 


for probable losses in the case of vessels out of 

ims, they have also declared a dividend, 

government tax, of twelve and one-half per cent. on 

the. net amount of earned premiums of the year ending 3ist De- 

ee ae eel 866, for which certificates will be issued on or after ist 

a no eee ofthe Saaeee, for which certificates have 
been issted, amount 





pegotendaebs cneudededvegnnce $708,200 06 

Additional profits — lst January, 1966, to 1st Janu- 
ORF, Week GS Seb cs bs co ccccrcctcccccwcceedbobec 138,851 16 
WON 0 0deiieob ob 56 cose cect cboscccscccccccouses $842,051 06 


Amount remaining with the Company 


By order of the Board, 
<— ——~ IRVING, Secretary. 











J H GAILLARD, an SIMON Dz V 
@ E DAY JOHN 8. WILLIA 
ARD F. DA VIsON, X. M. LAWRENCE, 
Lz MOYN) FRED’K G. FOSTER, 
SE sien, Seen an, 
‘0 - 
seco, Lee 
R 
GEORGE F. THO * . N.D. CARLILE, 
ED, ee ae 
EDWARD ay * } Gou 
» SINERY 
POLD BIERWIRTH, GUSTAV SCHWaB, 
F. SCHEPELER, LAWRENCE FEES os 
LULING, WM. E. A. MACKI H. 
, HBUGENE DUTILG, President. 
ALFRED OGDEN, Vice-Presiden 
This Company have mad: to issue, when desired, 
eee Certificates ayable in Tene a Liverroo 
the Counting Rooms ot tesere, Due Kiamnwont & Courn. ~4 a 





x A CONCENTRATED soar, cox. 
CENTRATING TIME, SAVING 
MONEY. 


ONE BOX FOR $1 50 EQUAL TO 2lbs. BAR-SOAP. 
Be Suey metiee of See Santee from all parts of the 
VOuTes may be used for a 

by the manufacturers, 


*% 


ertiontes vl be redeemed in Cash on and afcer the first 
Monday in March next, on presentation at the Home Office. 
Policies subject to Notes will be credited with the Redemption 
on the settlement of next premium. 
By order of the Board, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 
w Policies were issued, insuring 





During the year 7,296 ne 
92,7408 


BaLance Sumet or THe Company, Jan. 1, 1867. 


Assets as chove, I can rsbinsencsssccesaebeeree $6,727,816 65 
(Market value $7,009,062 
Reserved for Losses due tan Al 
to Jan 5% ~ eee $64,291 45 
Reserved for ieported Losses await- 
on ing Eres’ -, S. free ieteecnncics 40,000 00 
for Special Depo for 
vumer children ...........+-++05 214 33 
Amount reserved for re-inrurance on 
all existing policies [valuations 
at 4 per cent. interest, net pre- 
Wr saccctuccdesccovecccssns 4,979,867 99 
nom Premium, declared prior to 
payable on demand........ 93,394 96 
mA. remium, 1865 [now to be 
mis id grerecsoReapsasersoncces oes Su stt 8 
urn Premium, present value L 
Return Premium, 1867 [present t valued 7 392 Ov 
Special reserve {not divided]........ 191, "194 51 
—— —~-— $5,727,816 65 
TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life In- 
surance Co. 
JOHN M. NIXON, (Doremus and Nixon, Dry Goods), No. 45 


DAVID OWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants,) No. 20 
ISAAC Sc. KENDALL, Union Buildings, corner of , William and 
DANI EL 8. MILLER, (late Rag Miller & Co., Grocers.) 

HENRY Te BOGERT, ees A & inte Broker.) 49 William 


street. 
JOHN L. ROGERS, (late Wyeth, Rogers & Co., Importers,) 
JOHN iN MAInS. Me -— No, 20 South street: 

DUDLEY B. FU. FULLER, brid Lord & Co.,) No, 189 Green- 


JOHN E. WILLIAMS. ident of the Bank. 
WM. H. APPLETON, — & Co., Publishers,) Nos. 448 


ROBERT B OOL: COLLINS, (Collins & Brothers, Stationers,) No. 84 
Leo! 


Wot ve 





t) 
LLIAM ‘Wm. Barton & No, 62 Wall street. 
WILLIAM BA OUT c Booth & ,) No. 95 Front street. 
8 RD COBB, lent Eagle Insurance Co., No. 71 


GEORGE A. a. sacods Banker, (Van Schaick, Massett & Co.,) 
No. 19 William street. 
Bowers, Beeckman & Bradford, Jr., D 
HENRY Let ta) ( d, Jr., Dry 
Cc L. ANTHONY, (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods,) No. 
PFRANELIN, President, 
ISAAO O. KENDALL Vice President, 
WILLIAM H. BEBRS, Actuary. 


BUI a manaas 





























































WASHINGTON 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
98 Broadway, New York. 


CYRUS CURTISS. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
CLEAYTON NEWBOLD, 
MATTHEW MITCHELL. 
Secretary and Actuary. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr. 
THE 
WASHINGTON LIFH INSURANCE COMPANY 
Offers More Advantages to Insurers than any other 
Company in the United States. 
ITS PROMINENT FEATURES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
PERMANENT CAPITAL STOCK of $125,000 
NOW LARGELY ADDED TO BY ACCUMULATION. 
Stockholders receive no other Dividends than Lega 
Interest on their Stock, which the Capital has 
thus far more than earned for them. 





POLICY HOLDERS RECEIVE 
ALL THE PBOFITS, 
AS IN PURELY MUTUAL COMPANIES. 

THE CHARTER OF THIS COMPANY 
EXPRESSLY REQUIRES THE DISTRIBUTION OF ALL THE PROFITS 
AMONG THE POLICY HOLDERS. IT HAS, THEREFORE, 
ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND SECURITY OF A 
Stock and Mutual Company Combined. 
WITHOUT THEIR SEPARATE DISADVANTAGES, 
Dividends to Policy Holders 
ONCE CREDITED, ARE NEVEE FORFEITED. 


The greatest possible Liberality in assisting Parties 
to keep their Policies in Force, 
Premiums Receivable in Cash, 
WHICH 18 BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY TRUE AND SAFE SYSTEW 


LIBERALITY AND PROMPTITUDE 
IN THE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 





THH WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Dividends of January 1, 1866. 
































EXAMPLES. 
No. of Amount Premiums peid| Addition to the| Total Amount 
of to Policy 
Policy. Poliey. Jan. 1, 1866, | by Vividend. | now Insured 
2 $5,000 $867.59 $784.47 | $5,789.47 
8 5,000 611.93 730.15 5,730.15 
18 5,000 754.80 754.49 5,754.49 
15 2,000 251.03 257.60 2,257.60 
20 5,000 559.73 696.52 5,696.52 
32 10,000 1,597.66 1,524.79 11,524.79 
35 1,000 198.25 164.15 1,164.15 
49 7,000 1,004.91 1,027.80 8,027.80 
65 2,000 213.05 276.19 2,276.19 
81 5,000 ‘752.57 735.17 5,735.17 
218 10,000 1,196.67 1,309.00 11,309.00 
235 5,000 529.66 631.80 5,631.80 
423 10,000 986.97 1,152.70 11,152.7¢ 
511 1,000 83.99 77.60 1,077.60 
566 3,000 220.81 292.08 3,292.08 
896 2,000 290.12 214.90 2,214.90 
899 1,500 80.60 77.70 1,577.50 
oo 1,000 55.39 54.11 1,054.11 
1,060 1,000 62.54 71.51 1,071.51 
1,078 500 25.19 30.63 530.63 + 
1,107 5,000 358.49 306.80 5,306.80 
1,121 2,000 90.86 98.80 2,098.80 
1,204 1,000 50.75 32.70 1,082.70 
1,260 1,500 59.99 63.60 1,563.60 
1,946 1,000 27.96 38.46 1,088.46 
2,599 6,000 100.33 135.24 6,135.24 
2,762 3,000 10.58 15.00 015.00 
N. B.—It will be seen by the above examples that, in man 
cases, the heirs of a party would receive the amount ins 
under the policy clear, the dividends more covering the pre 
misons paid at during the lifetime of the party. 








GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
OF te Cbd Genders Quality, 


| 


700 
Traps Marx: {**Srmocenane ee 
Hznny Owen, vor OSErA Susor & enue, 
Sole Agent. John St., N.Y 


At GIMBREDE’S, NOTHING BUT COMPLIMENTS 
from all we serve for the elegant 
are 








the hands of i engray- 
ers) who attempt thst which they do not understand. For the 
best Card —— 3x4 ore notice, and 
- The New y: 





Guahees WHIGRY. KD, aa Medien Beamine, 
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INSURANCE FINANCIAL. 
1866. UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
OFFICE OF THE 90 FEW SgeE, 


r SUN MUTUAL INSCRANOB COMPANY, 
imsuranmce Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 


New York, Janvany 80th, 1867. 
HE 2 PLOWING OTATEMEUE OF yas 4) AFFAIRS OF 
ments of the Beco te act its faeerorton 
Premiums on ber 31s’ e. $640,311 00 
Promise road during he ur Dee 37, 1880 
On Marine Risks.. ere & 
On Inland... do .. aaa SOs 14 14 2,505,849 1 
$5,235,000 99 92 
ee amount of Earned Peeqgyngauing the Year, 


‘Wwas?.. see eereeeeeeees 


ess return Premiums, eo 

mamas corns Goyer: vcones ES 81 
On Inland... 205,749 99 

Expenses 





seeee 





- oe eeeeeeeees 


2,120,822 30 


2280 nsvccccoceccecscsocee 


ap eceverece 
$2,866,407 14 
The Assets of the Company on theSlst December, 1866, were as 


$440,650 00 


seeces 


ee ew eer eeeseeeseeese 





Premium Aceounte not 
Scrip of sundry Mutual arenes Cos 


$1,988,889 39 


ere eee er 


eee 


Total 
The foregoing statement has been made to” conform ‘strictly to 


the requirements of the Comper + crestor of the Company for the 


The RECEIPTS and EXPE 
year Txpenatt 3lst December, 1866, have = = follows: 
miu ins, Expences oy Fare r $3,506,069 1 
Son bialhdaictitniie ob ’ ceseaseecseess $8,506,069 14 
i Recelpts m Earned Premiums, Profits on Gold, 
t Gea Bhs dedse thes ccticcssdccdcccospceczcesceses 2,575,462 26 
} ce RD: | 
i Excess of Expenditures over Receipts,............. + $980,606 88 
The Company were liable at the end of 
the for Unpaid Losses, Return 
Premiu - we Commissions, &c., esti- 
MMO BE... cccccccceccccorccscscccce $648,611 43 
) : Less, to i Essie 8 for advance in value 
of Real Es , &e., and for 
i sundry Salvage e, Re-Insurance and 
t other ,- nag ue the Company, esti- 
‘ . | CHPRBMP Gist Si decededstccccceeess $413,426 86 ©=—:285,185 07 


noc ccncesdtcceccesestvencscsnces 791 85 
; . Amount of outstanding Scrip called in and cancelled $1,161,820 00 00 


In view of the above reeult the Board of Trustees have this aay. 
ordered that the outstanding Scrip or Certificates of Profits here- 
tofore issued by the Company be reduced their entire amount, 
and the certificates therefor called in and cancelled. 

Holders of certificates not heretofore redeemed are hereby noti- 
fied of the action of the Board, and are requested to surrender 
such certificates at the office of the Company for cancellation 

The Board of Trustees also resolved that a subscri: tion of FIVE 
HUNDRED THOUBAN D DOLLARS of notes in advance of 
miums be taken u tam Cry a to the cash capital of FIVE H 'N. 
DRED THOUSA ly subscribed, and not in- 
cluded in the above a 


mw Ft 7 disconnected from Marine, have been taken 

The Company, on the 3ist Dec., 1866, held Assets as 
EELS Re I LTTE 

The total of all A. SESEET and estimated Liabilities 
on that day were, (exclusive of amount of Premiums 
on outstanding risks, $636,703 75) 








A EEE 


$1,988,889 39 


1,856,157 59 
$632,731 80 
$500,000 00 


with the a, 





.Making amount of Assets remain 
pany, ae pees: of the pro 
Of Premiumé,)........sccesecees 


By order of the Board, 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Sucarranr. 


Trustees: 
Jacob R. } orgy 
nw 


fo 182,781 80 


dono 8 


James M. Campbell. 


MOSES H. GRINNELL, President. 
EDWARD R. ANTHONY, Vice-President, 
Isaac H. Watxmn, Secretary. 


PIRE INSURANOH WITH PARTICIPATION IN 
PROFITS. 





NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
@ttice, 114 14 Breogdway. 
[:mooRPORATED 1898} 


Surplus,..............++ $104,639 69, 
| senrere Prope aa emt os  AEOE «+» sQOOE SED 69 


Laan Progerty sent Lower Daag ezby Fire at orual rate 


net Profits, cach year, to the 
wr, th Fy jee in the: prinelpal ction in the Uatead 











No. 48 Wall Street, Cor. William. 
Capital and Surplus, - $2,000,000. 


This Co isa a for in 
lt oe rd See epoaioryt mene eee to Court, 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 
Which may be Made and Withdrawn at any 
time, and will be entitled to Interest 
for the whole time they may re- 
main with the Company. 


Executors, Adintntetentens or Trustees of and females 
unaccustomed to the transaction of business, as as Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this Company a convenient 
depository for money. 


TRUSTEES: 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 


Peter Cooper, Epwiy D. onaem, 

D. H. ARNOLD, CLinton GILBER’ 

Royal PHELps, | Joun Jacos ‘aaeen, Jr., 
Joun J. C1sco, Danrex D. Lorp, 
Dantet 8. MILLER, EpWaRD JonzEs, 


Jas. 8. Seymour, Auburn, 
R. x WALWORTH, 


WILLIAM DARROW, Secretary. 





SATTERLEE & CO, 


70 Broadway and 15 New St. 


STOCES AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
ON COMMISSION, 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
ALL VARIETIES. 





DUNOAN, SHERMAN & OO. 
Sankers, 
Corner of PINE and NASSAU STREETS, New York, 


1s8UB ° 
Oircular Notes and Letters of Oredit tor Travellers, 
Available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, for use in EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 
re- | Josera U. Orvis, President. Joun T, Hitx, Cashier 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Government Agency and Designated Depository of the U. 8. 
B63 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
Wii A. Kosse, Grorce A. FELLOws, 
Tuomas A. VyszE, JR., SoLtomon L. Huu, 





Grores A. WICKS, CHas. Mix 
Barnet L. So_omon, J. O. WuirzHovues, 
JossrH U. Orvis. 


Receives the oqeeunie of Lope Fs Bankers, ena jon In 





UNY¥AN vieemausunenst panoraul 
in the World. Wmiom Hlall, Broadway and 23d (Street. 
Open every night s Gamsionsiag ot $5¢: Biiecien © cents 
children 25 cents. Matinée Wednesday and Saturday, at 3 
o'clock. 





“ ORANGE 
BITTERS.” TONIC.” 


As a preventive and cure +7 This Acligpiteiy in 
the safest and s' known. with safety to the most delicate 


sappetizers, and favaluable 


T. O. RRES & GO,, 366 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


“DERBY 





Both are purely vegetable prod 
cacy of favor and aroma, are decal a) 
restoratives. Manufactured sol 





CENTRAL RAILRVUAD OF NEW JERSEY. 
From foot of LIBERTY STEET, North River, New York. 
Dela’ Lacka. 


—Conn at Hampton Junction the 

wannsand vt apa Easton with the yoley 

Railroad and its connectio: ae ee eer ne to PI 

Sanat Lis By west, without’ change of Also to the Oil Re 
ion and 


cana? MIDDL& ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Sieve Beet trains daily for the Wier cnc am 


a a 
MILES — Lae HOURS SAVED ' 


TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. 0 = ae. 


With but one dar Rm Naty og 
WINTER ARRANGEMENT encing Jan. 7, 1867, 
Leave New York as no bllows: 


At 6.30 a. m., for yy Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, Wilkes- 





barre, 0 
aaa Sees, cs Dn an te a 
9am, Fast Line for Easto Allen 


and the West, with but one ri] 
~ iT » and and bat = — te Bt ule 
et at Harris! for ie Regions 
m. Train for adion, Allens Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Reading, 
Pottsville, Harrisburg. 
4p. m.—Train for aston Bethlehem; and Mauch Chunk. 
. .m., for Somerville a cminate 
ress for nD, 
uamaport, Trvineton, Corry, Erie, &c. : os Headhog. Harr © fiat’ Xen New 
or’ illiamsport. 
6 15 p.m., for Somerville, 
730 . for Somerville. 


&30 resé—For 
Harris arg, Pittsbu: aey the West, Bleeping Gate tna mae ane 
ity thro 
‘Additional trains are run to fo Sage Pet and Elizabeth. 
a -- for te West can at the office of the Cen- 


of New —* aS of idnerty Sues, 
iw Astor House, at No, 254, 271 and 
Greenwich Bt. 


—¥ ‘ae 
JOSIAH 0. mean tated 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
me “or Depot foot of Chambers St., Payonia Berry: 


Lng Express, for Rochester, 

£00 Pac Night Express, Buffalo, Salaman 

ay Train, for Port Jervis, Newburgh 
noe Mall, Bums Salamanca and 





aad ¥ Warwick. 


6.30 P.M. . ress, 
t Ex 
nk ‘and all points 
Train, 


730 P.M. E 
ee Traine run direct connection with all 
uthern and Western Lines, 


We. & BARS, HUGH RIDD) 
Gen’! Pass. Ag’t, New York. Gen’l Sup’t, New York. 











surance Compan! 
Revenue we 8 supplied $20 with 4 per cent. a it, $100 
with 4 and Si $1 r cent. discount. 
STATES CTIONAL CURRENCY. 
Delivered at any bank free of charge in sums not less than 
= 000. = delivered free on express roy one, ous, and 
it. pieces in of $50; iNT STOCK: eces inbags of $30.; 


Bought snd Sold. Accoun' t in Gold, if desired. 
ee COMPOUND INTER T NOTES 
Bought and supplied to them. 


'—” Collection made on the most favourable terms. 
THE 
Wise Men of the Land. 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
USE DAILY 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES AND RECOMMEND 
To all Invalids and Sufferers 
dach i oe h, Costiveness, Heart- 
— Late on, = Dag Boe: Attacks, Liver Com. 
plaints, Gout and Rheumatic Affections 
NATURE'S OWN 
GREAT AND GOOD REMEDY. 
TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
AS THE 
Best and Most Reliable Medicine 
ever offered to the people for the above class of diseases. 

The nursing babe, its brothers and sisters, its parents and 
grand-parents, will all find this pleasant remedy well adapted for 
their different complaints. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT 4&4 OO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., n. ¥. 








© 


Albion, 


Bstablished in 18224, 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in tha, 
City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE, 


The Axsron has been widely known for 44 years throughout 
North and South America and the West Indies. Thoroughly inde- 
pendent in tone, it will be found to combine all the elements of 
Home Journalism with due attention to every Ameriéan incident 
Gh Geigetenes See. 


and to 
at Bh eeetees popular Periodical is now supplied 
Six Dollars per annum, or 18 Cemts Weekly. 


CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANGE: 


Tans Coe, 20 eee 
Frvz Corrs, 

RL <n Departed oi dil 
city fie tnes wae creep. hy 





ADVERTISING RATES: 


lin le insertion. 
$3 Conte vee wo Peers 
6b ¢& wen apreir penan 






old, arumrerseaat nen 
oan dina Tear ae 


a 








ae a ais 





‘Tor fiele by oll Drogzists, 


i 


- 








